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CHAPTER I 


‘THE favourite wins!’ ‘He’s won now!’ ‘Come on, Hamlet!’ 
‘Hamlet’s won!’ ‘I knew it was a certainty; why didn’t I 
have a real dash?’ Such and similar were the cries which 
accompanied the finish of a National Hunt flat race at Sanfield 
Park ; and there seemed reason in the current opinion. Hamlet, 
a good-looking four-year-old, lately bought in Ireland, had 
started a hot favourite, partly because his form in a preceding 
race justified the laying of 2 to 1, and partly because he was 
ridden by the well-known Jack Tomkins, nominally a gentleman- 
rider, and well described by the latter half of the compound word, 
infinitesimal as was his claim to the former. There had been 
five starters; three wretches were tailed off; Beanfeast was 
leading two or three lengths at the distance, but on her back was 
that enthusiastic young amateur, Harry Montague, whose pro- 
ceedings in the saddle were invariably erratic in the extreme. 
Montague stuck to riding with indomitable resolution, in spite 
of the chaff with which his efforts were received by his friends— 
chaff which was always good-natured, however, for Harry was 
the best of good fellows, cheery, kind-hearted, and without an 
atom of conceit. For two years he had ridden his own horses 
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without ever winning a race; but he lived in hope, and hope-—so 
often disappointed—was doubtless reviving in him now. 

Why does the raw amateur find it so apparently impossible 
to sit still? Old Beanfeast was going strong ; all that was wanted 
was for Harry to keep him at it with his hands; but he looked 
back at Hamlet, did not like what he saw, and up went that fatal 
whip, by the injudicious use of which so many races are thrown 
away. 

‘I knew it!’ exclaimed Willie Skene, looking on from the 
Club enclosure. ‘He might have just got home if he’d left the 
old horse alone, and now he’s done it again!’ 

‘Poor old boy, I wish he’d given himself a chance. He is so 
keen, [ should love to see him-win a race,’ Charlie Addington 
replied. ‘What a pretty horseman that brute Tomkins is!’ 

The comment was justified. Over a country or on the flat 
there was scarcely a better rider in the ranks of professionals ; 
and the contrast between him and Montague, who was now all 
over his horse, could not well have been more striking. ‘ Hit 
him, sir, hit him! No, by Jove, he’s missed him!’ was the 
advice and observation of an onlooker, when just such another 
rider as Harry Montague was trying to finish one day ; but Harry 
did get one or two in; Beanfeast—with his head loose, of 
course—swerved and scrambled, while Hamlet was gradually but 
surely catching him. All the same, they were now very near 
the post, and the second had a full length to make up. An 
accidental prick from the spur on the near shoulder rather 
straightened the leader, and rapidly as Hamlet was overhauling 
him, it looked almost a dead heat—no one could be quite sure 
which had won—as they passed the post. 

‘Isay! He ranthat fine! Isuppose he did get up?’ Skene 
remarked. 

‘Of course he did; Tomkins doesn’t make mistakes. But it 
was a very short head, all the same! What’s Hamlet’s number ? 
2?—there it goes. No, by Jove! Look! 5! MHarry’s won. 
What a joke!’ 

‘Well, he certainly didn’t deserve to win, but there it is. 
Let’s go and see him,’ Skene continued, and they hurried from 
their places to go round and meet the triumphant jockey on his 
return to the scale. 

Harry was blowing like a grampus, more from excitement 
than want of condition, as he sat in the saddle by the weighing- 
room door, realising the delightful fact that he had won a race at 
last—actually, and no mistake about it, won—and that, too, after 
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a desperate fight with probably the most accomplished—if least 
respectable—of all possible adversaries. When he slid from his 
horse his fingers trembled so much that he could hardly unbuckle 
the girths. 

‘Well, old chap, you rode like a demon—a somewhat wild 
and injudicious demon, perhaps—but you got there all the same, 
and that’s the great thing, after all!’ Addington said to him, 
patting him on the shoulder. 

‘Yes, at last, old boy, but I thought he’d done me,’ Harry 
answered jubilantly. ‘Of course I know you're going to say I 
started riding too soon, but you don’t know how awful it is to 
have that fellow stealing up behind you, and how it makes you 
want to get home!’ 

‘You'll buy the old horse in, I suppose?’ Skene said, in a low 
tone, as he walked into the weighing-room with the saddle-laden 
victor. 

‘Buy him in? I should think so, after winning on him! 
Would you mind bidding for me ?’ 

‘What will you give? Let’s see, he cost you 240, didn’t he?’ 

‘Yes; but I wouldn’t let him go for twice that, though I’m 
not flush just now, and I had only a tenner on. He must have 
come on, you know, a lot. A head better than Hamlet! and, of 
course, I know that Tomkins can give me a lot of weight, 
though I did beat him, didn’t I? and after a deuce of a set-to in 
the bargain!’ he grimaced with delight. ‘I suppose he left it 
too long, thought he’d catch me easier than he did. I don’t 
think I’m quite as bad as I was, you know, old chap? You must 
learn a lot in the course of time, and I’ve ridden close on thirty 
races without winning ! ’ 

‘Oh, yes, you’re coming on—by degrees. But am I to go toa 
monkey ?’ Addington asked, and the beaming jockey, as he pre- 
pared to enter the scales, begged him to do so, and a little over if 
necessary. 

‘Tomkins took things too easy for once; those clever fellows 
are too clever at times,’ young Crichton observed to his friend 
Cecil, one of the stewards of the meeting, as they strolled 
towards the paddock; and Cecil, with some hesitation, replied 
musingly, ‘ Yes, I suppose so.’ 

Also approaching the ring now being formed round the 
auctioneer were Tomkins, the unsuccessful jockey, and Payne, 
the owner of Hamlet. Their faces were alike imperturbable, 
and their voices low, but there was an accent of satisfaction in 
Payne’s subdued tones. 
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‘You never rode a better race than that, Jack, in all your 
life,’ he muttered. ‘Couldn’t have been more neatly done!’ 

‘I don’t know; I wasn’t happy till the number went up, I 
can tell you. I thought the silly young fool must have gone a 
bit faster at the end, and I almost came too soon. I calculated 
on letting him win a good neck. Did anyone say anything?’ 
Tomkins inquired. 

‘No, not anyone to take notice of. akin said, “ I suppose 
that just suited you!’ but I didn’t answer. Craik and his friend 
were doing the job for us, and I suppose we shall get a fairish bit 
more for second. Young Montague won’t let it go, I expect; we 
shall be safe bidding up to near on a monkey !’ 

‘What may I say for the winner, gentlemen?’ the auctioneer 
began. ‘He won handsomely, gentlemen, beating a good horse, 
&c. &c.’ Ultimately Beanfeast was bought in for 480 guineas, 
leaving 200/. surplus for Messrs. Payne and Tomkins, in addition 
to some 600/. they had made by laying against their own horse ; 
for, as the reader will have gathered from the scraps of conversation 
that have been recorded, these two astute personages had perceived 
that money could be made with greater certainty by losing than 
by winning the race. Bad as the other three starters had been, 
the two could not trust so very poor a horseman as Montague to 
win outright ; they hoped he would do so, but it was not good 
enough for them to bet on; still, whatever beat Hamlet was sure 
to realise something that would leave a decent surplus for ‘the 
second. Craik, a bookmaker of their own kidney, had undertaken 
to get what he could out of their horse, and besides the money 
that they thus won, if the roguery could be carried out without 
awakening suspicion, a very incorrect idea of Hamlet’s real capacity 
would remain to be turned to account on some future occasion. 
Lord Cecil’s hesitation in agreeing that Tomkins had made a 
mistake arose from a dim perception of what had really taken 
place ; but Tomkins had ridden his nefarious race with a skill 
which went far to quell suspicion, and Cecil could do no more 
than make a mental note. 

Poor Harry would have been less happy if he had only known 
the true state of the case. He hoped everyone he knew would 
come and talk to him about the race, and then there was the 
special Standard to be read, and all the sporting papers next day, 
and the weeklies after that! Men would come up to him in his 
club and say, ‘ You won a race at Sanfield, I see?’ There it was 
on the boards of all the clubs at the present moment! Fellows 
would read it, and say to each other, ‘Hamlet was beaten, I see ; 
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Montague won on his own horse!’ His trainer, too, must think 
better of him, and the circumstance that he could not have thought 
much hitherto had been a standing source of regret to Harry. 
Winning meant such a lot! He had a place at last in the list 
of successful riders, and he really did not like to take off the blue 
and white striped jacket that had been first past the post. 

A battered old hanger-on to racecourses, Jerry Smithers, had 
for a long time past attached himself to Harry’s service, carried 
his bag to and from the station, and made himself as useful as 
he knew how, and Harry by no means despised the old man’s 
congratulations. 

‘Done it at last, sir, and I’m real glad! I knowed you would 
some day if you stuck to it, and you rode a good race home, too, 
sir. A bit too flurried, if you’ll excuse me, sir, when you see him 
coming to you; but he’s a desperate fellow to be alongside of, is 
Tomkins, sir.’ 

‘Thank you, Jerry; I’m afraid you didn’t back me?’ Harry 
replied, half trying to persuade himself that it was in the least 
likely the old man might have done so. 

‘No, sir. I didn’t have no bet. Things is very bad, sir, and 
my rheumatics do trouble me so I can’t get about as I should 
like. Missed two weeks, sir; had to stay abed, and then there’s 
nothing to be picked up.’ 

‘No nearer to the bird-shop, Jerry?’ Montague asked, as at 
length he drew off his colours. ‘You haven't taken that yet ?’ 

‘No, sir,’ Jerry answered with a sigh; ‘the old woman is always 
talking of it ; but we don’t get no nearer. Ah, sir, if I could once 
get a start, me as knows what birds is! To see them and have 
‘em chirruping and chirping, and the singing ones going of it! 
To sit in the warm—it’s been my dream of happiness, but I have 
no luck !’ 

‘You back winners sometimes, don’t you, Jerry ?’ 

‘Yes, sir, for half-a-crown or five shillings, and make a bit 
and lose it. I can’t win at the game, sir; I hears too much for 
one thing, and studies the form too much for another—-the two 
don’t agree. Thank you kindly, sir, and I hope you'll keep on 
now that you’ve begun.’ 

Harry was too anxious to get out and talk about the race to 
linger in the room now that he was dressed, and if some of his 
friends were inclined to chaff him about his finish—the only spur 
mark on old Beanfeast had been on his shoulder—it is a very 
soothing reply to an argument that whatever happened in the 
race your number went up when it was over. 
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CHAPTER II 


‘ HE looks well, doesn’t he?’ Harry Montague, dressed ready to 
ride, suggested to Skene and Addington some ten days later. They 
had met in the paddock at the Gatton meeting, and watched old 
Beanfeast being led round and round. In truth the old horse 
had looked much about the same for the last three years—rather 
round in the joints, a bit curious about the hocks, and devoid of 
any points on which the eye of the impartial critic could dwell 
with pleasure ; but the owner of a steed that has carried him to 
victory after a long succession of failures to get first past the post 
is not quite an unprejudiced judge. Harry had been very happy 
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*HE LOOKS WELL, DOESN'T HE? 


since Sanfield Meeting, although he had derived a somewhat 
mitigated satisfaction from the papers. Most of them had 
seemed to him culpably deficient in comment. Their announce- 
ments, as a rule, had been far too bare. They had merely, for the 
most part, said that the race was won by Beanfeast, ridden by his 
owner; one had indeed declared that ‘after a most energetic 
attempt to throw the race away, Mr. Montague had gained an 
entirely unmerited victory,’ and another had referred to the 
owner’s ‘admirably successful imitation of a windmill in a gale;’ 
but a more amiable writer had said that it was pleasant to 
see perseverance rewarded; a few others had made comparatively 
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civil remarks, and the result of the whole was to make him doubly 
anxious to win again. 

‘There go the numbers, six runners, and very very bad indeed, 
bar Hamlet. Now, do just tel] me what you really think, Willie,’ 
Montague said. ‘ Have I a chance?’ 

‘Well, my boy, you must have, of course, on form, and if you 
won’t mind my saying so, I’m sure you’d have won easier, much 
easier, last time if you'd sat still; so you’ve got a bitin hand that 
way if you have a little more patience,’ Skene replied. 

‘I think the old horse is better, too. He was short of a gallop 
before—they are rather afraid of that leg, you know, so that’s 
another trifle the right way, and every little helps. Look at poor 
old Jerry, he’s dreadfully lame to-day. Thank you, Jerry,’ he 
continued, when the old man had come up and expressed his 
good wishes. ‘You're on three sovereigns towards the bird-shop 
if we win.’ 

Montague was, in fact, rather hopeful than sanguine; but 
quite a different tone prevailed in a little group of three—Payne, 
Tomkins, and Craik’s friend and partner—who were discussing 
the situation together, awaiting the instruction to ‘ Mount, gentle- 
men, please.’ Craik had sent word that every arrangement had 
been made for the starting price dash on Hamlet. 

‘It’s simply the best thing I ever knew racing,’ Tomkins 
replied to the inquiry of the friend as to whether there was no 
way in which it could ‘come undone.’ ‘Why, 21 lb. wouldn’t 
bring them together if Montague could ride. You'll see what 
will happen. They say I left it too long last time; well, I sha’n’t 
leave it too long this!’ 

‘We shall have to let the horse go,’ Payne broke in. ‘I’m 
told that that there Lord Cecil thinks something about the last time 
he was out, so Jack will come along this time ;* and there’s the 
excuse, if they say anything, that he didn’t make enough use of 
him before. See?’ 

‘It'll never be in doubt, my boy, and I can tell you I want it. 
Things have been going very queer of late,’ Tomkins rejoined. 

It is curious that the rogue so seldom thrives in the long run. 
This may be said without depreciating the astuteness of the few 
‘ professional backers’ who furnish exceptions to the rule, though 
we have the satisfaction of seeing some of the most rascally of 
these hard hit and indeed knocked out, at times. Payne and 
Tomkins had recently found people who played their own game 
better than they, and had suffered in consequence—and they 
would indeed have been in a bad way, to the great advantage of 
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the Turf, had they not known that Hamlet was a little gold mine. 
Of the six starters, Beanfeast was a long way second best, even 
allowing for lack of jockeyship on the part of his owner; two of 
the other riders, indeed, were quite as bad as he, and their horses 
were worse than Harry’s, who did go a bit when he had been 
kept sound enough to do a little work—in fact, the confidence in 
Hamlet was entirely justified; and as he cantered to the post 
there was a business-like look about him and his jockey which 
showed why the ring were offering to take odds and were laying 
2 to 1 and 5 to 2 against Beanfeast, in spite of form that was not 
ten days old. . 

The field were at the post, the flag was up, and down it fell ; 
the six started in a line that was speedily broken by the ap- 
pearance, in front, of the red jacket carried by Hamlet. 

‘Tomkins is bringing them along!’ Addington observed to 
Skene. ‘What’s his game? To take the steel out of his horse 
and let Harry catch him, do you think? They are coming a 
rare bat!’ 

‘I’m afraid the steel will be out of Beanfeast first. I don’t 
think the old beggar will like being hustled like that. Look, 
the last two are dead beat already,’ Skene rejoined. 

More than half the journey was covered, and the four-year-old 
was ten lengths ahead ; Beanfeast second, two or three lengths in 
front of the next couple, that were side by side; the last pair 
dropping further and further into the rear. 

‘He’s not slowing down,’ Addington said. ‘ Poor old Harry ; 
how he must be longing to get up his flail! But he vowed he 
wouldn’t touch his horse till the last dozen strides, whatever 
happened.’ 

‘Oh, Hamlet’s won in a walk,’ Skene answered. ‘There goes 
Harry. I knew he couldn’t stand it any longer ; but it’s no good, 
old boy, you’re done!’ 

Harry had broken his resolution long before the distance was 
reached ; but there was some sort of excuse for him all the same, 
for, doing his best without coercion, the gap between himself 
and the leader was increasing. He might have saved himself 
the trouble, nevertheless. Beanfeast could not mend his pace. 
Hamlet was still going at his ease, and, recognising the hopeless- 
ness of the case, Harry wisely ceased to persevere, leaving Hamlet 
to win in a canter by twenty lengths. 

It was a sore disappointment to the beaten jockey. A linger- 
ing notion that possibly he had not won the previous race on his 
merits had vexed him, and he was doubly anxious to prove—to 
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be able to feel—that there had been no mistake. That victory 
had been so pleasant! and what could such a hollow beating this 
time mean? The old horse was well, he knew; he had done 
nothing stupid, had not hurried off in pursuit of the leader till 
Beanfeast was well on his legs, but nevertiieless had lost no time 
by reason of any vain hope that Tomkins did not know how fast 
he was going, and would come back to him. He was fully 
conscious of Tomkins’ excellent judgment, and after the first 
quarter of a mile or so had steadily endeavoured to do a little 
more than keep his place—gradually to get just somewhat nearer 
to the red jacket that was dashing along infront. No one, indeed, 
could have ridden better. The truth was that Tomkins was 
perfectly correct as to the relative form of the two horses. He 
had said that he had a good 21 |b. in hand, and that was just 
about the state of the case. 

Skene and Addington received him at the weighing-room door 
with a sobriety of demeanour unlike the jubilation of the Sanfield 
success. 

‘Odd change of form!’ Addington remarked. ‘It wasn’t 
your fault, old boy. You couldn’t have done more!’ 

Harry dismounted, and began to undo his girth. ‘It’s good of 
you to say so, old chap; but I don’t know. I ought to have been 
nearer at least, I expect,’ he replied; and just then old Jerry, 
hobbling and panting, forced his way through the crowd. With 
much eagerness and a hurried ‘ Beg pardon, sir,’ he touched his 
patron on the arm. 

‘ Well, Jerry, I’m sorry you did not win your little bet,’ Harry 
said, with a rather sickly smile—to have been beaten in such 
hollow fashion was a blow. 

But Jerry had something to say, and as he said it, walking by 
Harry’s side, as he went towards the weighing-room, a strange 
look of incredulity and surprise on Harry’s face gradually changed 
to a smile of satisfaction. 

Satisfaction was also predominant in another little group close 
at hand. Tomkins’ countenance was not an expressive one, but 
a grin spread over his features as he listened to the account 
Craik’s friend had to give of these proceedings. There was 
nearly 3,000/. for Payne and his gentleman-rider to divide, the 
biggest haul they had ever made. 

‘That silly young bleater, Montague, thought he was sure to 
win—he did, I tell you! ‘“ Going to do me again?” I says, as 
we went to the post. “I’m going to try,” says he. ‘“ Well, don’t 
you try too hard,” I says, “because you might hurt yourself,”’ 
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and he looked at his friends for applause at so shrewd a witticism. 
‘Tom Tubb did laugh,’ he continued ; ‘‘“ Shall I put him over the 
rails for you?” he says, quiet, when Montague had gone on to 
speak to Mr. Coventry. “I'll do it with pleasure,” he says, “if he’s 
in the way;” but Isays... 

‘What's that? Objection? What for, I'd like to know? 
Because I won too far, I suppose. Objection, indeed! That's 
good!’ 

Tomkins and Payne had almost reached the weighing-room 
door, when someone emerged from it uttering this totally un- 
expected cry, and the crowd round about immediately began to 
ask each other what it could mean, and what was wrong. From 
start to finish the winner had been out by himself; certainly 
there was no bumping. Weight? Payne and Tomkins were not 
in the least likely to make a mistake; unless they did it on 
purpose, and that seemed in the highest degree improbable in the 
present case. What could it be ? 

Tomkins and Payne entered the room just a trifle disturbed, 
but confident that there could be nothing really wrong. 

‘Who's objecting, and what for ?’ Tomkins asked. 

‘Wrong age, Mr. Tomkins,’ they say. ‘Hamlet is said to bea 
five-year-old,’ a courteous official replied. 

‘What rot!’ Tomkins replied, with much wrath and indig- 
nation. ‘Who says it?’ but he began to quake, for assertions 
so easy of proof are not often made without good reason. 

And, of course, the reason was good. Jerry, it appeared, had 
been standing to watch the race next to an acquaintance, an 
Irish tatterdemalion, who earned a precarious livelihood on race- 
courses. 

‘Ah! it was a good thing,’ Jerry had muttered, when he saw 
Beanfeast beaten and his three pounds done for. 

‘It wouldn’t be so good if I’d been on the second!’ his Irish 
friend had mysteriously remarked, and Jerry had naturally 
inquired what he meant. Thus it came out, indulgence in the 
favourite spirit of his native land having rendered him incau- 
tiously frank. He had recognised Hamlet as a horse he had 
known well in Ireland, had taken pains to ask a question or two 
about the son of Danebury and Gertrude, and had made up his 
mind, from what he heard, to interview the owner, and see 
what he could get for holding his tongue. Jerry, eager to do his 
patron a turn, and not oblivious, it may be, to reviving hopes 
of his three pounds, persuaded his friend that he would do better 
to let the owner of the second know of his discovery, and one 
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way was as satisfactory as the other to the Irishman with an 
eye for a horse, who was duly rewarded, and drank his own, and 
Jerry’s, and Harry’s, and Beanfeast’s health continuously for a 
month, for the matter was very soon settled-—objection sustained— 
race awarded to Beanfeast. 

Harry was not altogether satisfied, for Hamlet had beaten 
him so very easily ; but it soon became apparent what a really good 
horse at this game the five-year-old was, and when, soon after- 
wards, Harry won another race in quite a moderately good little 
field, he grew more pleased with himself and old Beanfeast. By 
degrees, too, he began to ride with judgment, and over a 
country or on the flat is now far from being despised. The 
stake which the disqualification of Hamlet had put to his credit 
was 200/.; he divided it with Jerry, who started his long-desired 
bird-shop, and has done so well with his canaries that he is 
thinking of launching out wildly into piping bull-finches. 
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THREE ROUNDS WITH A BISON 


BY CAPTAIN THE HON. EVERARD BARING 


‘Sar! Sar! half-past four, Sar!’ and I awake gradually to 
the fact that I am in a forest hut in the jungle on the Animallai 
Hills in Southern India, and that my immediate business is to 
sally forth in the dark after the bull bison which had monopolised 
my dreams for the last week. I had arrived in my camp the day 
before, after a dreadful journey of some fifty miles in a springless 
cart on an apology for a road, followed by a stiff walk of ten 
miles, and had found my three men whom I had sent on com- 
fortably settled round the small grass hut which was to be my 
base of operations for the next ten days. A fair-sized stream ran 
along the valley within a few yards of the small clearing where 
the hut was built, while, as far as the eye could reach, rolling hills 
all covered with dark jungle trees stretched far away into the 
distance. 

My three men were Chippani, shikarri and interpreter, Sam, in 
charge of the commissariat, and a boy dignified by the name of cook, 
and quite happy with his kitchen of three stones under a tree. 
Directly on arriving Chippani presents his report, and assures me 
that ‘Plenty game in jungle, Sar;’ also, he adds with a grin, 
‘Plenty leeches too, Sar.’ And indeed, as I soon found out, there 
would not have been much left of me if it had not been for my 
leech gaiters, which protect one from those pests. Chippani tells 
me he has secured the services of two jungle men as trackers, and 
also to show us the way about the country—a most important 
part of the ‘ bundabust.’ 
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The faithful Sam, having gently but firmly refused to let me 
sleep another minute the next morning, my head is soon in a 
bucket of cold water, and as breakfast at 4.45 a.m. is not generally 
a very large or long meal, my small party is soon in marching 
order, and, full of hope, in the fresh morning air, we start off into 
the jungle: first the tracker, Andé by name, carrying the 10- 
bore, then myself with a long -stick, then my shikarri, Chippani, 
with the ‘577 Express, and the rear is brought up by the second 
tracker, an important member of the staff in that he carries the 
food for the day, which I fondly hope to eat alongside the biggest 
of bull bison lying dead on his side. 

An hour’s walk on a good path, with the daylight just 
struggling through the teak trees, and as the edge of the sun 
appears over the horizon we strike into the jungle and begin the 
search for marks of our game. The jungle is full of life: monkeys 
and parrots chattering in the tree-tops, a crash as an old boar 
dashes away, and the fresh pugs of a tiger near a pool of water, 
all help to keep one thoroughly on the alert. But walk, walk, 
walk—the sun-hat is called up from the rear of the column ; eight, 
nine o’clock, and still no fresh tracks of bison, when suddenly 
Andé stops dead, points to the ground, and gives vent to a 
few unintelligible sounds. Chippani whispers in my ear ‘ Fresh 
tracks! Bull!’ and off we go, silently and quietly, Andé in front 
following the faint track like a bloodhound, and never missing a 
broken twig or a piece of nibbled grass that may tell him how far 
our quarry is in front of us. An hour goes by—ten o’clock—and 
the tracker begins to push along quicker as the tracks get fresher, 
and I begin to think exactly how I shall snatch my rifle from my 
guide, where I shall aim, and determine, as I suspect many a one 
has done before, on no account to be flurried. We get to the top 
of a high ridge and begin to go down the other side, the jungle 
very thick, and we glide along the track very, very slowly and 
silently, when I feel Chippani catch hold of my arm like a vice 
and point to a dark mass in a bush some forty yards off. ‘The 
bull!’ he whispers, and, clutching hold of the rifle, I sink on my 
knee, with my heart going like a sledge-hammer. But it is all 
very well to say ‘shoot’ when I can only make out an indefinite 
mass in a patch of jungle, till I see his head move, and a horn 
pushing the thorns aside. Now for it! and, guessing where his 
shoulder ought to be, I pull the trigger. Crash! and then not a 
sound, while the smoke hangs so thick in the still air as to quite pre- 
vent one seeing anything for a few minutes, and we wait, hoping 
to find him lying dead in another second. But no! the smoke 
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clears away, we walk to the spot, and there is not a sign of him. 
My heart sinks as we note the spot where he stood, and not even 
a drop of blood. 

‘Well; Chippani,’ I say, ‘we must follow him up. I’m sure 
I hit him, and he may be dead close by.’ So we walk slowly on 
along his track, I with my rifle on my shoulder, the trackers on 
my left, with their eyes fixed on the ground anxiously looking 
for some blood, and Chippani just behind me. We had gone 
fifty yards, when I see a huge black head close to the ground, 
just getting its horns clear of the bushes, not ten yards in front 
of me. The men do not see him, and I give a frantic yell of 
‘Look out!’ dash my rifle from my shoulder, cock one barrel, 
and loose it off in the brute’s face, as with a vicious snort he 
dashes at us; and no one who has never seen a bison charge can 
have any idea of the tremendous pace he can get up in a few 
yards. As I pull the trigger, I jump aside in the smoke, and, 
catching my foot in the jungle, fall flat on my face, then struggle 
to my feet, expecting to see the bull standing over us, and have 
my second barrel ready for him. But as the smoke clears away 
slowly there is no bull to be seen, and the second tracker is lying 
groaning on his side, with a nasty gash in his thigh. My bullet 
had turned him off me, with the result that he had caught the 
man a few yards on my left. Well, there was nothing for it but to 
call time for Round I. and get the wounded man home, which we 
do with great difficulty at four o’clock in the afternoon, having to 
carry him most of the long eight miles. The man is badly shaken 
but not seriously hurt, the injury being a flesh wound only, 
though deep; so, binding him up as well as we can, and giving 
him plenty of brandy for his supper, we go to bed vowing speedy 
vengeance for the next morning, with a lurking hope that we 
may find the bull dead, as he must have been very badly wounded 
to have charged as he did. 

Next morning we are off at five to the minute, and between 
two and three hours’ hard walking brings us to the spot of our 
adventures of the day before. Luckily no rain had fallen in the 
night to obliterate the tracks, and it is easy to see exactly where 
he went after charging past us. He had gone down the valley 
for some way, then apparently changed his mind and turned at 
right angles; and we follow slowly on the tracks, which soon 
lead into the thickest of thick jungle, uphill. Dangerous work 
it is, indeed ; not every tracker will, unarmed as he is, follow up a 
wounded bull into thick jungle. But Andé knows no fear, and he 
goes quietly on, till after half a mile or so his face lights up, as 
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he points with grim joy to the place where our friend had evi- 
dently laid down for the night, and to sundry small drops of 
clotted blood. There is no doubt about it now! He would 
never have laid down if he could have helped it, and he must have 
been very sick. Andé whispers that the bull must be within a 
mile at. most, and with the greatest care we crawl slowly on. 

The next mile takes us more than an hour; the tracks are 
quite fresh, drops of blood are on the leaves he had brushed 
against, and, with both rifles ready, we get nearer and nearer to 
him. We are going up a steep hill now, the jungle in places is 
not quite so thick—open patches here and there. ‘There he is!’ 
from Chippani, who has eyes like a hawk, and a snort and a 
short crash above us tell us we are seen. ‘Shoot!’ Chippani 
says, and to our cost Ido. With no cover below him, no open 
place to meet him, and everything in the bull’s favour, I ought 
never to have fired, as by making a flank march I could easily 
have got above him and in comparative safety. However, there 
is not much time to think of these things, and as I fire one barrel 
of the 10-bore into the thicket where the bull is standing he 
comes down the hill like a steam-engine. I give him the other 
barrel, but nothing short of instant death would have stopped him 
then. I turn to get behind a friendly tree I had fortunately 
noticed out of the corner of my eye, about twenty yards off, and 
- in a second overtake Chippani and Andé making for the same 
retreat. A noise like a runaway steam-engine tells me he is close 
behind, and he must have been within three yards when I fall 
flat on my face, bringing the two men behind me on the top of 
me, as the huge brute goes right over us a thousand miles an hour, 
catching my cheek bone with one foot, and treading full on 
Chippani’s thigh with the other. By some extraordinary chance 
he escaped having his leg broken, owing probably to the ground 
being very soft, and consequently his leg giving way to the 
pressure. I am up in a second, rifle gone, blood pouring from my 
face, and dash for the tree, from behind which I peer cautiously— 
or incautiously, I should say, as there he is ten yards off, head up, 
tail in the air, a splendid sight, indeed, but that I was not exactly 
in the position to admire the beauty of the situation. He sees 
me, and, with a snort, dashes at the tree. I slip round it, but heis 
quicker than I, and I feel his breath and foam on my neck, while 
on the lower side of the tree, which is on the side of a steep hill, 
he just catches me on the ribs with his horn, and I am hurled into 
space to land twenty feet up in the air in a thicket of dead bamboos, 
where I lie, transfixed by thorns like spears, really thinking my 
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last moment has come. But no, the side of the steep hill is too 
greasy for him to stop when he has got the pace on, and he dis- 


HURLED INTO SPACE 


appears, while I climb out of the bamboos, get hold of my rifle, 
load it, and count up the casualties. 
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Chippani is lying on the ground with his thigh nearly ground 
to powder, but Andé comes up smiling and enjoying the fun 
immensely. Leaving Chippani behind a fallen tree with the 
brandy flask, Andé and I run along the ridge to see where the 
beast has gone. We can just make out his back, as he walks 
slowly down the valley, but as I am beginning to feel faint and 
sick I return to Chippani, and we lie there for an hour, my chief 
sensation being as if someone had given me an elaborate 
thrashing. Chippani says he can hardly walk, and as it is by this 
time twelve o’clock and ten miles from home, we prepare to crawl 
sadly back, having had very much the worst of Round II. 


His FicutTinG DAYS ARE OVER 


We get to camp quite beat at 8 P.M., to spend a really 
miserable evening, my comfort being scarcely enhanced by the 
fact of the rain coming down in torrents, and entirely flooding 
the hut. The blow on my cheek bone made it almost impossible 
to eat anything, and what with aching bones and the rain sleep 
was out of the question. So at 4 a.m. 1 wake up Sam, get him 
to make some hot coffee, and directly the faithful Andé unrolls 
himself from his blanket propose going out again after the bull. 
Andé, having had a good dram of arrack, is ready for anything, 
and we start again, he and I alone this time, with one rifle only, 
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as I do not feel equal to carrying anything. The rain stops, 
the stiffness wears off to a certain extent as I walk, and after 
some hours’ crawling through the jungle, trying to puzzle out 
the tracks, which are nearly obliterated by the rain, we hear our 
friend snorting and blowing close to where we had left him the 
day before. We dodge from one tree to another, till there is a 
crash as if the whole forest were being levelled, and he appears 
about fifteen yards off, apparently as ready for a fight as ever; 
but I am behind a good big tree this time, and as the heavy solid 
bullets of both barrels of the 10-bore hit him full in the chest, 
his fighting days are over and his four white legs are kicking 
in the air. Black as ink, with thick, rugged horns, his neck 
scarred with the marks of many _a fight, he looked what he was, 
a gallant beast ready to fight till he died. 

I found afterwards that my shot as he charged had hit 
him in the forehead, about two inches too high to do any harm. 
Bad luck it was—a little lower and we should have had no 
more trouble, while, as far as I could make out from a post- 
mortem examination, my first shot had hit him in the gullet, 
not quite enough to kill him, but enough to prevent him feeding at 
all, and to infuriate him considerably against the human race in 
general, and myself in particular. 
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SOLDIER CRICKET 


BY CAPTAIN PHILIP C. W. TREVOR 


WE play the game with a ball, bats, stumps, and things very much 
in the same way as other people; but there is an individuality 
about soldier cricket, for all that. A very great authority on the 
game has told us that ‘A match well made, is a match half won,’ 
and the dictum might be paraphrased, ‘A match “ well played,” 
is a match more than won.’ And ‘well played’ is of course 
understood to mean played in a sportsmanlike manner. 

To play the game as a sportsman is, I venture to say, the 
first consideration in soldier cricket. The little episode of the 
‘intentional wides’ bowled in last year’s ’Varsity match is still 
fresh in the memories of most cricketers. Whilst admitting the 
difficulty of the position created by the present laws, and without 
entering upon the controversy that still rages on the subject, it is 
safe to assert that the occurrence would not have been witnessed 
at Aldershot, Colchester, or Portsmouth. 

There are, of course, two main divisions of soldier cricket: 
Garrison and Regimental matches. The latter are very rightly 
regarded as the more important, though the play is usually of a 
higher order in the former. This point is often not appreciated 
by a visiting eleven, playing against the Garrison team. ‘ Haven't 
you got “ So-and-so ” playing to-day ?’ one of them will ask. ‘No, 
he’s playing for his regiment.’ ‘But surely he’d get a better 
match here?’ the questioner persists. Then the ‘ questionee’ 
usually smiles and says, ‘ Yes, 1 expect he would.’ He doesn’t feel 
bound to enlighten his interviewer at length on the mysteries of 
the Regimental system. 

It is unavoidable that Garrison and Regimental matches should 

clash sometimes. The former are arranged in the winter, when the 
- fixture lists of the big visiting clubs, such as the I. Z., ‘ Foresters,’ 
‘Incogs,’ are being completed ; whilst a variety of reasons make the 
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arrangement of the latter more or less a matter of the moment. 
Next to the sportsmanlike spirit before alluded to, the obligation 
as host is regarded as the most important consideration. 

If the occasion is a Garrison match, a member of the visiting 
eleven is usually told off to each member of the home side, and 
becomes practically his private guest during the two days of the 
match. 

As a rule the visiting club send the names of their team to the 
Garrison secretary a day or two beforehand, and the members of 
the soldier eleven can then select their own guests; but it must 
always happen that some of the visiting side are unknown to their 
hosts. The managers of these visiting sides are luckily men who 
know their job, and the pleasantest of two days is the result. 
Sometimes, though rarely, a mistake occurs, and a real Al 
bounder is let loose upon military hospitality. Then the poor 
host has a lively time of 1t. The ‘visiting cricket bounder’ is 
usually of a distinct type. He begins by afflicting himself with 
the idea that he knows all about soldiers, and he insists on the 
fact being known. The wretched host, who has had some few 
hours’ experience of his guest during the day, leads him into the 
ante-room a few minutes before dinner is announced, and introduces 
him to his brother officers. The bounder, who is always on the best 
possible terms with himself, at once improves the occasion. He 
usually attacks the Colonel. Now, the Colonel and the majority 
of the officers have not been near the match, and probably don’t 
even know that there isa match on. The bounder therefore selects 
cricket in general as his theme, and the current match as an illus- 
tration. He is discursive on the day’s play, not forgetting his own 
modest little share therein. The announcement of dinner cuts him 
short, and if this fact induces him to abandon his recital, he still 
‘knows all about soldiers,’ and will let his audience recognise the 
fact. Moreover, he is usually by way of being a humorist; and, pre- 
suming on his six hours’ acquaintance, proceeds to delicately chaff 
his host. The exact quality of the chaff may be easily imagined. 
Then something on the table catches his eye, and with engaging 
candour he compares the piece of plate in question with ‘a bit 
those chaps in the Perthshire Fusiliers have got.’ The comparison 
is, of course, to the advantage of the latter: ‘Not but what this is 
very good, you know,’ he kindly adds. As dinner advances he 
degrades into anecdote, and as the cloth is being removed recounts 
‘a funny little thing that happened at a mess where I was dining 
the other night.’ The strong point of the story has perhaps 
reference to the clumsiness of mess-sergeants, or the illiteracy of 
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mess-waiters, and the bounder recounts it with native tact and 
taste. 

He is got back into the ante-room, where he sits down to a 
rubber. Here the pressure on the self-restraint valves of the 
officers is more severe than ever. At length he goes to bed, and, 
with a little strategy, he can be avoided at breakfast next day. 
He comments on the emptiness of the mess-room while he is 
breakfasting, and says something facetious about the Colonel or 
parades. Then he departs for the cricket field en route for the 
station. His cricket host that night enters the mess with a 
chastened air, but with a soul full of relief. ‘Don’t Garrison 
matches last three days, Tuppy ?’ asks the Senior Major innocently. 
‘Thought we might have the pleasure of seeing your friend at 
dinner again to-night.’ ‘O Heavens!’ groans Tuppy, ‘that’s my 
last match for the Garrison this year! ’ 

The visiting cricket bounder is luckily a ‘rara avis,’ Garrison 
matches being usually as much appreciated in the mess-room as 
in the cricket field, so that members of the foreign side have often 
invitations from two or three different messes when it is known 
that they are coming down to play. 

The ‘General’ is an important factor in soldier cricket. 
When a new one is appointed it is asked, as a matter of course, 
‘ What sort of a fellow is he for cricket?’ Asarule most generals 
support and grant facilities for the game. Sometimes you get 
one ‘who knows all about cricket,’ and that is fatal. I can 
recall a couple of instances. It must be remembered that the 
Garrison Cricket Ground is nearly always Government land, so 
that the General can use it for digging shelter trenches or making 
encampments, if he is so minded. In the case in question the 
cricket field formed about one-thirtieth of a large stretch of 
Government drill ground and was situated in one corner thereof. 
Some of us one day in the winter observed a company drilling 
on the cricket ground. With great lightheartedness they had 
removed the posts and rope which enclosed the square in the centre, 
and were exemplifying the value of a military problem performed 
upon level ground. We therefore interviewed the Chief Staff 
Officer, who promised to obtain the great man’s decree that the 
sanctity of that patch of forty yards square should not be violated. 
Someone or other, I believe, has said that a little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing; but it is a far more dangerous thing to assume 
that you have a little knowledge. Now, this particular General 
accused himself, most unjustly, of knowing a little about cricket. 
The Chief Staff Officer kept his promise; but the General was 
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‘pleasantly superior.’ ‘The best thing in the world for the pitch, 
I assure you.. Why, the best cricket grounds are used for football 
in winter.’ And the Chief Staff Officer reverently said, ‘ Yes, sir,’ 
as he would have said if the General had suggested the substitution 
of goal posts for wickets in the interests of the game. So rope 
and posts were relegated to the pavilion, and the ravages of 
ammunition boots were repaired by special fatigue parties. How- 
ever, it was an understood thing between ourselves that we should 
keep our own little commands from marching over the holy spot 
when possible, and when we could not do that, arrange that the 
gait of the men marching thereon should be like unto the gait of 
Agag the king. Mounted officers, too, assisted us, and gave ‘ the 
pitch’ a wide berth when ‘taking up a point.’ 

The winter passed and the drill season set in. At the end 
of April there was a big field day, just a week before the first 
Garrison match. There had been a lot of rain, and the ground 
was very soft. We had some distinguished foreigners amongst 
the spectators at the saluting flag; and whenever the General 
got a good audience to play to, he was sure to have a fine 
game with his one cavalry regiment. We in the infantry 
were marched up to the top of the hill and marched down 
again and put on one side» Then the artillery were got rid 
of and pushed into a corner, and the ground was cleared for 
cavalry. So up they came, and they walked and trotted and 
cantered and halted, and pulled their swords out and put them 
back agajn, and went through all their pretty tricks with the 
regularity of well-trained poodles. The distinguished foreigners 
were delighted and shouted ‘ Bravo!’ and ‘Magnifique!’ and 
clapped their hands, whilst the General purred contentedly 
and assured them that ‘it was all done by kindness.’ But he 
had yet a surprise in store for them—and for us. The finishing 
touch was yet to be put on the work. He had determined that 
the climax was to be a cavalry charge. ‘All my cavalry,’ he 
explained to the distinguished foreigners, ‘ will charge from one 
end of the ground to the other,’ and by way of showing these 
aliens the perfect control that is exercised over British cavalry by 
their officers, he did not give the order to halt until the line was 
within some twenty paces of the far railings. The charge was 
megnificent. The line halted-as one man (or as one horse—I 
don’t know which is the correct expression). The General’s 
delight was unbounded. He tried, however, to assume a sort of 
this-is-nothing-for-me look, whilst the crowd shouted and the 
foreigners wept and embraced each other. But the fate of that 
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poor little green patch was sealed. The charge had swept over 
it, and cricket that year was ruined. Visiting elevens came and 
went. They thanked us for our hospitality, but ‘couldn’t under- 
stand why the wicket played so badly ;’ and when an impertinent 
subaltern asked a distinguished M.C.C. committeeman one day if 
Pickford put his horses out to grass at Lord’s to improve the pitch, 
he could not understand the allusion. 

Yet another case. The General who commanded the troops 
in another large station also knew a bit about cricket. Now, it 
happened that this cricket ground had only one defect. There 
were five large trees in one corner which cast their shadow right 
across the pitch about half-past five to half-past six in the evenings 
of July and August, so that the side batting during that hour was 
under a great disadvantage. We therefore petitioned the General 
for their removal, and were particularly glad when he said he 
would come and see for himself. ‘ Bring him up about 6.15 p.M.,’ 
we said to the A.D.C. But the A.D.C. murmured something 
about the importance of the General’s time, that we must take our 
chance, &c., and rode off, the pattern of an up-to-date mystical 
A.D.C. 

The General actually arrived on the ground at 12 noon with 
his staff to meet the Cricket Committee and decide the point. 
The General did the talking. ‘Which, gentlemen, are the 
trees?’ They were pointed out. The General surveyed them 
critically for a few minutes, as if to discover that they were stand- 
ing correctly to attention, and then remarked, ‘ Well, gentlemen, 
I can see no shadow.’ And he looked sternly at the Cricket 
Committee. Ido not think that under any circumstances British 
discipline will ever be found wanting. Seldom has it been tried 
so high. Not a muscle moved in the face of a single staff officer 
present. They all sat rigid, erect, and respectful. ‘Not though 
the soldier knew some one had blundered.’ 

For a moment the Cricket Committee could hardly believe 
that the General was serious. So no one replied. Then the 
General wheeled his horse, and remarking, ‘The trees will 
remain,’ rode off to settle other matters which demanded his 
attention. For a few seconds the Cricket Committee stared at 
each other in an inane and helpless manner. Then the Cricket 
Secretary informed us as the result of private research and with 
much emphasis that he was eternally condemned. We expressed 
no interest in his future, but reverently departed to ponder these 
things. 

There are, of course, instances the other way. Some years ago 
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we played a Garrison match against a well-known Nomad Club, 
and at the end of the second day time alone saved us from defeat. 
When stumps were drawn the visiting side hurried off to catch 
their train to town. One of them, however, who was going direct 
to Cambridge, had time to dress leisurely. 

As he was doing so a quiet man wandered into the Pavilion. 
The man dressing at once engaged him in conversation. The 
quiet man’s share in the talk was for the most part confined to 
civil acquiescence in the younger man’s remarks. ‘We should 
have licked these soldier Johnnies, you know, if we hadn’t started 
two hours late yesterday. The General wouldn’t let ’em off 
parade or something. Awful rot having a man like that to com- 
mand, isn’t it?’ ‘Possibly the General didn’t know there was a 
Garrison match on,’ pleaded the quiet man. ‘Oh, he’d have staff 
chappies who ought to tell him these things, wouldn’t he?’ The 
quiet man acquiesced. Then the younger man told him a lot of 
interesting things about the cricket team last year at Harrow: 
how many runs he had made and how he was booked for his 
blue at Cambridge, with a variety of other information which 
could not fail to interest a stranger. 

At last he left. Some days afterwards the Chief of the Staff 
bore down on two or three of us who were practising at the nets. 
He was in a bad humour even for a Chief Staff Officer who is 
working hard for a C.B. ‘I wish if you fellows have got a 
grievance about not getting off parade for a Garrison match you’d 
have the pluck to put it forward through your own Colonels and 
not sneak it round to the General privately.’ Not a very polite 
method of introducing the subject, so we scarcely troubled to 
assure him that we had taken no steps in the matter. We were 
glad to note, however, that Garrison matches in future started at 
11.30 a.m. sharp. It was months afterwards before we got the 
clue to the reason of this excellent officer's wrath. That quiet 
man was the General, and he had presumably been saying a word 
or two to the Chief of his Staff. 

Garrison elevens in large stations are usually strong in batting 
and suffer like most amateur teams from lack of bowling. As 
this is often the plight of the visiting side, two days are insufficient 


to finish the match when the wicket is good. On the United 


Service Ground, Portsmouth, unless there has been rain, it is the 
exception rather than the rule for a good match to be played out. 
Signs are not wanting that the doom of Garrison cricket is 
practically sealed in England. The drill and manceuvre season 
unfortunately being coincident with the cricket season, matches 
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have often either to be scratched or very unrepresentative elevens 
put into the field. The big visiting clubs are beginning to recog- 
nize this. These clubs consist of men who are for the most part 
busy all the year and who take a month or six weeks’ holiday in 
the summer to play cricket. Naturally they do not care to risk 
having two, four, or six of these days blank, or to travel some way 
to a mnilitary station to play against a side of the calibre of their 
own village club. Quite recently a well-known amateur, who is 
particularly fond of soldier cricket, gave it as his opinion that 
this feeling was gaining ground amongst civilian clubs. ‘I went 
down to play at Aldershot,’ he said, ‘last year. Only two of 
their regular side were playing, and we finished the match on a 
plumb wicket before lunch on the second day. There are ten or 
fifteen thousand soldiers there, aren’t there? Surely they could 
let eleven off to play cricket.’ That is the point. Hither, it 
seems, arrangements should be made by which a representative 
eleven should take the field, or clubs should be distinctly informed 
that the conditions of the match (if played at all) are subject 
to the complex mysteries of military emergency. At present, 
however, confidence is shaken, and Garrison cricket as an in- 
stitution will die a natural, though possibly a lingering, death. 

Regimental cricket, however, has good prospects and plenty of 
vitality. This is so, partly because matches are easily arranged, 
easily postponed, and easily rearranged, and chiefly because a 
Regimental cricket match is very properly two-thirds a social 
function and an act of hospitality, and one-third cricket. The 
cricket played may be as keen, if not as skilful, as that witnessed 
in Garrison matches, and on the whole it is in Regimental matches 
that what may be called the principle of soldier cricket is best 
exemplified. 

I suppose, with our system of big gates, talent money, &c., it 
is unavoidable that in first-class cricket » man will take every 
possible advantage which the laws allow, and sometimes try the 
umpire a bit high, to get a little more. I cannot express it better 
than by saying, ‘ This is just what does not happen in Regimental 
cricket.’ It would be easy toexemplify. For instance, you would 
never submit a doubtful point for decision to your own umpire (who 
is usually a N. C. O. or private, without much judicial experience). 
Sometimes a ‘ How’s that?’ will slip out, but it would be followed 
by a ‘No, never mind!’ or an‘ As you were! ’ or some such note of 
recall, if the appealer had time to recover himself. However, it 
is not necessary to multiply instances. Everyone knows the real 
spirit in which the game should be played, and if in the heat of 
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a big public contest, or in order to cope with others, a man 
unwittingly transgresses against the true code, the first-class 
cricket system may be held at any rate to be partially responsible. 
In Regimental cricket there is no such excuse; and no excuse 
would be made for the man who so lapsed from the narrow way. 
There is no getting over the fact that cricket is not a popular 
game with the rank and file—in fact, it would be strange if it were. 
At eighteen or nineteen years of age it is a bit late to start a 
cricket education, even if your recruit is a good athlete. Where 
he has to be practically taught everything the difficulty is greater. 
The young officer, keen on the game, does not always recognise 
this fact, but conviction is brought home to him by degrees. 
Every now and then a man enlists who has played the game 
from his youth up, and who really enjoys it. But he finds it 
very difficult to get practice. He doesn’t care to bowl at the 
officers’ net for some three hours, with the off chance of five 
minutes’ batting at the end of the afternoon. The men’s practice 
ground is of course open to him (where one exists), but its contour 
usually attracts him more as a soldier than as a cricketer. Why 
doesn’t some Tommy Atkins’ grievancemonger take the subject 
up and air it? No cricket grounds for our soldiers! To be sure 
it isn’t a very big grievance, but ‘twould serve.’ 

. However, the fact remains that, generally speaking, the British 
private cares nothing or little about cricket ; and it is well known 
that Thomas A., feeling perhaps that his attendance at the canteen 
has been too infrequent, and seeking the means of extending his 
patronage towards that institution, withdraws his cricket subscrip- 
tion from the company club, in preference to severing other 
associations. In his own untranslatable phraseology, he is no 
longer ‘ for it.’ 

In the future it may be otherwise. When the education boom 
is a thing of the past, and the pendulum of common-sense swings 
firmly and steadily once more, the private soldier will have time 
to observe and to think. Then the charm of the game will 
attract him, and he will cultivate its acquaintance ; so that in time 
the rank and file may perchance have their due share in enjoying 
the pleasures, and in upholding the excellence, of soldier cricket. 
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DIANA GASTRONOMICA 
BY GUY CADOGAN ROTHERY 


HEALTHY appetite and good digestion are among the best of gifts 
at the disposal of Diana, patroness of hardy sport. Who that - 
has experienced and enjoyed a stiff day’s work over hill and dale 
has not realised in his own person the preciousness of the hunter’s 
proverbial hunger? Some will say that the sportsman accustomed 


to ‘roughing it’ is a mere gourmand, urged on to valiant trencher- 
deeds by a sharpening of the appetite with nature’s sauce; but I 
believe him to be a true gourmet, able to appreciate sweet 
simplicity on the one hand, and yet evolve bright flashes of invention 
in preparing for the table such spoils as fall to his gun or rod. 
This may be special pleading ; for, although ignorant of the 
science of modern gunners shooting over lavishly preserved ground, 
rough work over scrub and mountain-side is not unknown to me, 
and though by no means a belle fowrchette, I nevertheless can lay 
claim to some acquaintance with the fine art of cookery. Years 
ago when among the Italian Alps, after two hours of tramping 
over snow, scrambling down ravines to scale the rocky acclivities 
of frowning mountains, the prowess of a local chasseur and guide 
was the means of introducing three schoolboys (myself of the 
number) to the delights of fresh chamois steaks and cutlets. 
We were ready for dinner, but had little else besides bread, so, 
having admired the chamois with its curved horns, we speedily 
prepared a steak and some cutlets, which we grilled on rough 
wooden skewers over the embers of a few gnarled roots and 
grass. A few bilberries and a lump of sugar did duty for currant 
jelly. After that experience we always voted for grilled fresh 
chamois, when such a dainty was to be had in the village, 
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deeming the custom of hanging the game in larder for a fort- 
night of questionable value. It was in these regions, close by 
the Madonna della Fenestra, that we were rewarded for our 
patient attention to a diminutive lake with full creels of mag- 
nificent. trout. The lake occupied an almost circular bowl 
at the foot of a precipitous mountain peak, the lower part 
of which lay hidden under an immense sheet of half-frozen 
snow. Only some stunted grass, a few hardy ferns, rare gentian 
and edelweiss grew in the small amphitheatre, which was 
surrounded by towering rocks on all sides, save at the south and 
north, where there were gaps, the gateways to a famous pass. 
Dark and unpromising appeared the chill lake waters. However, 
rumours of fine trout proved true; the fish rose greedily to our 
flies, though it is doubtful if they ever saw their like in nature. 
Even fly-fishing in such a spot is cold work, and we were glad 
when the hour for retreat came. A breakneck scamper down 
the pass brought us to a barnlike inn opposite the chapel della 
Fenestra. Frying-pans were uninviting, so, having prepared 
our trout, we provided each fish with white robes of buttered 
notepaper, and, placing them on forked sticks, grilled them to a 
turn. Never were trout more worthy three ravenous fisherfolk. 
Later, and elsewhere, I discovered that trout fresh from the river, 
gently stewed in white wine thickened with a ball of butter 
rolled in flour and finely-chopped parsley, was a refinement not 
to be despised. 

While on the Mediterranean shores I was not only initiated 
into the mysteries of that powerful gastronomic poem, the 
boutlle-a-baisse, but learnt to make a dainty meal of very small fry. 
First to demand attention was the purple sea-urchin, with white 
or pink-tipped spikes. Split in twain, an orange-like interior was 
revealed, the divisions being alternately brown and red. The red 
portions carefully scooped out with a spoon and spread on buttered 
brown bread rivalled the oyster in delicacy of flavour By the 
way, the common limpet, with lemon-juice and pepper, is a fair 
substitute for the more aristocratic bivalve. Sea-anemones, of 
special kinds, duly dressed, then rolled in flour and fried in 
boiling fat, are a dainty food. Then there was our cunning 
friend the octopus. Ugly-looking customer truly, but affording 
good sport. It is necessary to have a luring rod—a long cane 
with a bunch of weeds and a piece of raw fish. This is held in 
the left hand, while the right grasps a three-pronged trident. 
The rule of the game is either from a boat or from the shore to 
lure the eight-legged monster from his lair. He comes floating 
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through the blue waters, tentacles pendant and waving, the 
hooded head erect with its prominent eyes; or it will crawl along 
the rocks, tentacles moving quickly, its many suckers giving it a 
firm hold. When at striking distance, the trident comes into 
play. But the octopus is vigilant and agile, and when necessary 
knows how to envelope itself in an inky cloud by the sudden 
ejection of sepia. If caught, the best plan is to grasp the 
creature and deftly turn the hood over its eyes—that is, if you 
have the courage so to do, for its moving eight legs are unpleasant. 
Well, this uncanny denizen of the deep, if cut up and stewed 
with a few sweet herbs, is a gelatinous delight. Only you must 
do the stewing while you lounge on the grass beneath pine-trees, 
the stewpan deftly propped between two rocks, with glowing 
embers beneath, the blue sea dancing a few feet below. It is 
well to remember, in dealing with almost all fish save the finest, 
that a judiciously used onion will work wonders. Many river fish 
that are apt to taste muddy will be made palatable if cooked 
with ‘ puddings in their bellies’ composed of bread-crumbs, flour, 
pot-herbs, and plenty of onions; then either stew in a very little 
acidulated water, or bake and baste with butter and vinegar. 

Quail-shooting within sound of the rippling waves has its 
charms, more especially if part of the spoil is cooked. for 
luncheon either at a near-by farmhouse or under the shadow 
of some protecting ruined wall. Let the quail be roasted, and if 
possible larded and wrapped in a vine-leaf. Those fat rascals, 
the becfigues, gorged with many an assault on luscious grapes and 
figs, should also be cased in a garment of lard and an outer 
jacket of green vine-leaves. Then they may be roasted on the 
spit and devoured with a sense of gratitude that such simple 
fare can never pall. There is great virtue in the herbs of the 
field, both as edibles and as fuel. Roast your quail or becfigue 
over dried vine-branches, and acknowledge that there is wisdom 
in the latter part of the statement. For your stew of rabbit 
or boar, wild thyme is desirable both inside and outside the 
pot, or under the grill. I have found a few pungent juniper- 
berries an excellent addition to a civet de sanglier. And these 
two, thyme and juniper, are the only things that make goat- 
flesh tolerable. Of other herbs, cherish the dandelion, king of 
salad meats; make use of wild sorrel to give a refreshing 
acidity to sauce or soup, and the olive, wherever procurable, 
green or brown and dripping with oil, to add a zest reminiscent 
of more epicurean feasts. 

The first time I tried juniper-berries was one night when 
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we found ourselves in the forest, far from any village, and 
decided to camp out under the shadow of a few large erratic 
rocks, piled up into a fantastic kind of watch-tower. Our 
havresacs were deplorably lean; however, we had a fat young 
tusker with us, shot only an hour or two before. A brief twilight 
had been succeeded by darkness, and our small fire served but to 
light up our watch-tower and a small circle about us ; all beyond 
was blackness; even the sky above, with its countless stars, 
looked dark. Piggy soon lost its skin; the liver, bruised in a 
pannikin, was set to simmer on the fire with acid wine and a 
lump of butter (for rich gravy, bruised liver and vinegar and a 
touch of aromatics are sovereign); to this we added a little 
meat, and then, finding that something more was required, the 
crackling juniper-branches, sending forth showers of protesting 
sparks, brought happy inspiration. Three or four berries were 
plucked and placed in the stew, and the necessary savour 
obtained. To follow this we had nought save black bread and 
that hardest-hearted of cheeses made from skimmed sheep’s 
milk; tough as the nether millstone it was, but hacked into 
hunks and held over the embers until it dropped in a green and 
silver stream on slices of bread, it became more than acceptable. 

A memorable dinner still lingers fondly in memory. Four 
hungry anglers had enjoyed a long tramp over hill and valley, 
passing through dense masses of myrtle, arbutus, and cystus, and 
reaching the banks of a reputed troutful stream, worked hard 
for hours with but scanty results. Dusk was upon us, and we 
turned about to search for food and lodging. Half a mile away, 
by the dusty roadside, stood an inhospitable-looking square- 
built stone house. We were met at the door by a solemn 
vigneron, who bade us welcome to his poor abode. Of food he 
could only offer bread, chestnuts, and eggs. Espying a skinny, 
long-legged fowl, with reckless extravagance we put a price upon 
its head. Remember, there were four anglers and a peasant host. 


_ Well, mounting by way of a ladder to the first floor (the restless 


cattle were beneath us), a bare cement flooring, beds of straw, 
and firearms hung on the walls were revealed by the bright glare 
from crackling wood in a great stone hearth. Calling for an 
onion, it was cut in shreds, and placed in a saucepan with butter, 
tossed about for a few minutes, and then covered with five small 
cups of water, a liberal allowance of pounded goat-cheese (grater 
we had none), four whipped eggs, pepper and salt, and buttered 
toast cut in dice were added. Meanwhile, we had cleaned our 
trout, and wrapped them in buttered paper to roast in the ashes. 
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Our fowl, skinned and split in half, was liberally buttered and 
peppered, and then grilled. Potatoes, alas! were missing, but 
floury chestnuts proved a not unpleasant variant. Grand 
triumphs of all! a sweet omelette and certain glorious timbales 
sucrées. A little flour and water and fresh eggs gave me the where- 
withal for the omelette, and in its velvety folds I hid scme 
commonplace grape and apple jam. On the hearth I found a 
big cauldron of yellow maize in a violent state of eruption, 
and some of this I placed to cool and set firm in little tin 


WE LAY BACK ON THE STRAW IN THE GLARE OF THE FLICKERING FLAMES 


mugs In another mug I made a sweet sauce by diluting the 
grape jam with a very little boiling water. In less than half 
an hour we sat down—Turkish fashion, with plate on knees 
and dish in the midst of our circle on the floor—to a meal fit 
for worthy souls: Soup. 


Minestra alla Minuta. 
Fish. Truite, sauce au beurre. 
Rot. 
Poulet 4 la Spatchcock. Purée de Marrons. 
Entremets sucrés. 
Omelette au confiture. Timbales de Maize aux Chasseurs. 
Café noir. 
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Though modest the deed, it is one to be proud of. As we lay 
back on the straw in the glare of the flickering flames, contentedly 
sipping our café, I had but one regret--the absence of Teniers to 
depict the scene. 

Now that those Bohemian days are over, the memory dwells 
fondly on the pleasant toil, the old fatigues, the small delights of 
lucky bags, the enduring joys of the glorious scenery. Well, I 
hold that the art of making Minestra alla Minuta, of turning out 
a good omelette, and the happy invention of those maize timbales 


with grape-jam sauce is cheaply acquired at the cost of any 
amount of ‘ roughing it.’ 
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BLUE-ROCK SHOOTING FROM A BOAT 


BY A. M. SUTHERLAND GRE ME 


TAKE it all round, blue-rock pigeon shooting from a boat at the 
cliffs is hard to beat. And this for several reasons. It needs 
quite as much skill, possesses as much variety, and is capable of 
yielding more excitement, than any other shooting. It is insome 
ways unique. Instead of standing on terra firma, you shoot from 
a boat which is always more or less unsteady, even on the calmest 
day. Instead of keepers and beaters, butts to stand in, or hedges 
to line, you have a couple of boatmen managing a 12- or 13-foot 
boat, and a long line of cliffs, more or less inaccessible, pierced 
here and there with caves and crannies, big and small, deep and 
shallow ; and instead of the restful greens and browns of an inland 
landscape there is a cruel glare from the smooth surface of the 
sea, while your attention is constantly distracted by cormorants, 
guillemots and sea-parrots flying, diving, and screaming in all 
directions. 

Then, the pigeon’s flight is quite unlike any other bird’s, some- 
times slow, but oftener extremely fast; it will swoop, soar, twist 
like a snipe, and whisk round a corner like lightning. 

You can shoot sitting or standing, but in either case it is very 
necessary that you should keep cool, and not stagger about with 
your gun at full-cock. Experienced gunners may smile, but when 
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they have tried to stand unsupported in a small boat, with even 
the slightest motion, they will realise how possible it is to fall. 

You need not worry about your retriever ; there are no runners 
at the cliffs; winged birds as well as dead ones fall in the water, 
and are retrieved with a rake-handled landing-net. Lastly, your 
cartridges are lying handy by your side, instead of being round a 
beater’s neck and nowhere near when badly wanted. 

Pigeon-shooting requires a certain amount of what may be 
called ‘cliff-craft.’ A couple of strangers would be heavily 
handicapped against men who were conversant with both sport 
and locality; nor can anyone pick up a thorough knowledge of 
either in a short time. It has taken me years to know my cliffs, 
and I dare say I have still more to learn. 

Cliff-craft consists in knowing:every cave and the usual lines 
of flight out of each, in understanding where to lie to intercept 
homeward-bound birds at sunset, and, above all, in familiarity 
with every outlying rock and reef, showing perhaps at low water, 
awash at half tide, but wholly submerged at full flood. I know 
nothing better calculated to make a serious man say a bad word 
than a bump against a sunken rock just as a bouquet of blue-rocks 
is coming out of abigcave. Besides these things, you must know 
where it is safe to land and climb after a pigeon which has fallen 
dead upon a ledge, and whether you ought to follow a winged 
bird which is flapping its way along the top of the water into the 
recesses of a doubtful-looking cavern. In short, it is with pigeon- 
shooting as with all other sports—you must know all about it if 
you want to score a success. I have been told by men who 
acknowledge having ‘ once been after pigeons,’ that it was ‘ disap- 
pointing, wasting a whole day, and precious little shooting after 
all.” Well, my experience differs from theirs, and I will try to 
describe an afternoon’s sprrt where the pigeons were plentiful, 
the shooting fairly good, and the result a record bag. 

It was one of the last days of August. There were three 
guns—one too many for our small boat; but we were confident in 
each other’s steadiness, and we arranged to put one gun in the 
bows while the other two shared the stern of the boat between 
them. We were favoured with a perfect day, a slight offshore 
breeze, a good tide, and two boatmen who knew the locality and 
how to work the boat to the best advantage. Half-past three or 
even four o’clock in the afternoon is quite soon enough to begin 
shooting, as the caves are deserted at an earlier hour; so after a 
delightful sail down the sound we round a low rocky point and 
pull for a small shingly cove, where we are to leave our mast 
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and sail, so as to clear the boat as much as possible for the 

8. 

Slowly we glide into the cove, past a curious monolith of rock 
forty feet high, which almost blocks the passage. As the boat 
touches the beach a couple of pigeons are off from a hole opposite 
—a sweet shot had our guns been loaded. Mast and sail landed, 
the forward gun steps into the bows and hangs a well-filled 
cartridge-bag to the prow; the others hang theirs close under 
the after thwart, out of everyone’s way, yet quite handy ; the men 
back quietly out, and in a minute we are at the first cave. Here 
we have to pull past the cave’s mouth and turn back inside a low 
reef. ‘Are you ready?’ One of the men thumps his oar in the 
rowlock. All quiet! ‘Thump again.’ ‘Look out!’ We hear the 
peculiar flip flap of pigeons’ wings far away in the dark cavern, 
in a moment a pigeon is out, whisking sharp to the left, is round 
a jutting rock in a twinkling, with a charge of No. 5 a yard behind 
him. Here -come three more—one down, the others away, 
while our bow gun is reloading ; then some more—a right and left 
from the bows, a smart crossing shot from the stern, and the 
cave is empty. We back out into open water and pull to the 
next cave, which is so close that I have never been able to under- 
stand why they are two caves, and not one. This is a grand 
cavern, a show-place for tourists, but not good for pigeons until 
late in the evening, when much firing has driven them from more 
exposed places. 

We pull round the usual protecting low reef, and find ourselves 
at the mouth of a splendid arched tunnel some 20 ft. high and 
as broad. The tunnel runs inland 50 or 60 yards, and at the 
end broad daylight shows that there is a big shaft to the cliff 
top like a great chimney, where the ground has at some far 
distant date fallen in. With an easterly gale and terrific sea the 
scene is grand beyond description, but, thank goodness! there 
is no easterly gale now. A few thumps with the oar, the noise 
echoing through the arched rocks, but no pigeons—the firing 
at the last cave has disturbed them. ‘Never mind, there’ll be 
plenty when we return,’ and so we leave the lower rocks and 
steer across a wide bay towards the high cliffs opposite, where 
Wwe can soon distinguish the biggest cave, with a few pigeons 
disappearing at one of its many entrances, while cormorants and 
guillemots are hastily securing front places for the coming show. 

The big cave is at one extremity of a small horseshoe-shaped 
bay, perhaps a couple of gunshots across; the cliffs here are 
180 ft. sheer down into three- or four-fathom water. It has many 
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exits—one principal huge arch, the rest narrow, perpendicular 
slits in the rock. Our plan is to land one gun on a reef across 
the bay, where he can not only shoot at pigeons from the big 
cave, but command a smaller one close to his own stand, then 
as quietly as possible get into positions in the boat, so that the 
stern gun takes the main exit and the bow gun the numerous 
slits. And now a bang from an oar produces a decided commotion 
within; some pigeons sitting close to the cave’s mouth are out 
and away ; the shots startle others; the blue-rocks come pouring 
out in numbers from the arched cavern, and are slipping in twos 
and threes through the slits. But the stern gun has emptied 
both barrels at the first pigeons out, and so the main pack get 
off untouched. However, more are coming. It is difficult to 
pick out a bird; nearly all from the big entrance hug the cliffs 
and curl round the horseshoe before soaring up and over the 
cliff-top to avoid the gun on the reef. The bow gun has the 
best shots, as the birds come in smaller numbers; but all the 
guns are warm when the last pigeon is off. 

A dozen blue-rocks are floating in the water, each in a little 
oily lake of its own, and many empty cartridge-cases are bobbing 
about, just afloat, and no more. 

The bow gun claims six pigeons, and two more which he 
thinks fell round the corner. Ah! that corner; it is curious what 
becomes of all the pigeons which fall round it, or any other 
corner for that matter. 

I very modestly claim three, but boatman James says ‘ fower, 
forbye ane in yon crannie.’ The third gun has two in the water, 
and brings three more picked up on the reef; while we look for 
the one in the‘ crannie.’ There he is, sure enough ; but noise won’t 
bring him out, so the boat is brought near, and we poke him out 
with the rake handle. Of course a slight swell unsteadies the boat 
just as he flies off, and he gets away with four barrels ringing 
after him. 

We now re-ship our third gun, and having picked up the birds, | 
pull on past the big cave to a small hole in an angle. The 
pigeons must fly forwards and one falls to the bow gun. The 
next hole is larger. One stern gun gets a right and left, while 
the other stops a bird back. 

Onwards, the cliffs getting lower, past several likely-looking 
caves. If shallow, the birds are off out of shot; if deep, there are 
presumably no ledges for pigeons to stand upon; anyhow, our 
thumps startle no birds. Then we sight a wide-mouthed cave 
packed with blue-rocks in full sight of us. We pull very quietly ; 
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no use, though—they see us and are away. Yes, but there are 
plenty more perched on the near side of the cave, where they 
cannot see us, nor we them. We glide within shot, and two fall 
to the six barrels. While picking them up a big flock are 
coming past at a fair height and at top speed; two more topple 
over, and fall with a splash close to the boat——pretty shooting. 
Still onwards to the last cave, a deep, square-shaped cavern with 
but one great entrance. We pull round this, keeping well out to 
sea, and, filling our pockets with cartridges, land on a reef, where 
one gun takes all birds flying to the right, and the other two the 
larger numbers, which may be depended on to go to the left. 

The boat goes back to the cave’s mouth, and after a pause 
we get a beautiful bouquet of blue-rocks. The sound of many 
wings first, then the little grey specks in the gloom, and then a 
wild rush of pigeons to the right, to the left, high up, low down, 
and all in a monstrous hurry. The firing pretty wild, too; it is 
difficult to single out a bird among so many. Yet we pick up ten, 
some in the water, others on the rocks; and then the whisky 
flask is handed round, and we drink ‘ success,’ while our boatmen 
enjoy a well-earned rest. 

We then pull leisurely back. Some of the smaller holes now 
hold a pigeon or two, and flocks pass along the cliff-top, seeking 
safety, and not knowing where it may be found. The cave at the 
horseshoe bay is not so full as it was, but a goodly number have 
taken refuge there, and this time all three guns are ready for the 
rush. The shooting is steadier, too, and eight blue-rocks are 
added to the pile in the boat. We now bring the boat to the 
centre of the little bay and wait for homing pigeons. There is 
no shooting prettier or more difficult than this, as you have to 
fire at birds which, coming over the high cliffs, drop almost like 
a stone to the level of their cave, and then dart in at any pace 
you like; or they come round a corner low down, see the boat, 
and soar up and over the top. The pigeons generally come 
singly or in pairs, and plenty of cartridges are wasted, while 
two birds are fished out of the water. A second visit to the end 
cave is decided on, but this time the huge cavern produces 
scarcely anything but starlings. They are there in thousands ; 
nor is it easy to pick out a pigeon or two without firing into 
the brown of them. 

It is now getting dusk; the cliffs throw enormous shadows 
far out to sea; close under them it is dark enough to make each 
shot a fiery glare. There are again a few pigeons in the big 
cave, but they are cunning and get away untouched ; so to save 
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the little remaining daylight we pull back across the bay to our 
opening scene at the great tunnel. On the way two of us give 
the oarsmen a spell, and work off a little of our own stiffness ; 
then, as we reach the further side, places are once more taken, 
guns reloaded, and we are ready for the encounter. We pull to 
a small cave, empty before, but now packed with pigeons. It is 
a shallow hole, and no thumping is needed to induce the birds 
to ‘face the music.’ They are all on the wing at once, and leave 
four behind as a sample. 

On to the tunnel quietly—‘ don’t shoot at a passing bird ’—and 
we take up our position so that nearly all the pigeons coming 
out must fly between us and a sheer curtain of cliff—a real 
running the gauntlet. 

If there were none before there are plenty now. Just one 
thump, and far away we hear the rush of wings sounding nearer 
and nearer. Out they pour like enraged bees from a hive. Six 
barrels ring out, some birds fall; load again. ‘The cry is, still 
they come.’ . Many have doubtless escaped by flying up the shaft ; 
anyhow, we can count eight down, and one more is shot just 
before we reach our starting-place. This one, the last shot of all, 
falls on the top of the crags. A tiny path winds up the steep 
sides of the cove, and we agree to climb up, pitch the bird down, 
and walk home, leaving our crew to sail back more leisurely. 

The top reached, we shout, ‘Look out below!’ ‘Aye, aye.’ 
‘What's the bag?’ We have just light enough to see the pile of 
blue-rocks thrown aft and counted. ‘Sixty-four.’ ‘Well done!’ 
And away we walk after a real good afternoon’s sport, one not 
easily to be forgotten, even among many others, where perhaps 
the bag was bigger; but then, they were not blue-rock pigeons. 

I will wind up with a little advice and general information. 

Pigeon-shooting from a boat is not the sport for a novice with 
the gun. It is not always as calm as it was on the day I have 
described. Of course the cliffs are impracticable on anything 
but a reasonably calm day ; still, there is often a slight swell, which 
makes it almost impossible to stand, and positively dangerous to 
pick up a bird close under the cliffs. 

You must keep perfectly cool: an excitable man in a small 
boat, with a slight rolling motion and pigeons flying in all 
directions, is apt to be dangerous to his crew and companions. 

You may also, on the spur of the moment, run into other 
dangers. More than once I have climbed a narrow ledge to get a 
dead bird, and found after pitching it down that climbing back 
was a matter of extreme difficulty. You can not remember the 
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exact way you got up, the rocks are wet and slippery, and the 
men shouting directions from the boat only serve to increase your 
confusion. However, you do it somehow, and probably the very 
next time you are out you do it again. Once I had a very narrow 
escape. A pigeon I had winged flapped its way on the water into 
a cave which I knew to be of considerable depth and size. There 
were only my man and I in a very light, small boat. ‘ Pull, James,’ 
I said, ‘we’re bound to have that bird.’ So we poled into the 
cave, and as we pushed the pigeon flapped further and further. 
What with the struggles of the bird and the semi-darkness of the 
cavern, we were several minutes inside when, reminded perhaps 
by a bigger swell than usual driving our boat against the side of 
the cave, James remarked, ‘We had just better get oot o’ this; 
there was no muckle room to get in, and the tide’s rising gey an’ 
fast. I doot we'll no win oot.’ 

Looking back, the entrance was certainly smaller. A second 
entrance was already too small for us, so we made for the way we 
came, only to find that it was just too narrow for the beam of 
the boat. The opening, wide enough for a barge at low water, 
narrowed rapidly, and we knew that at high spring tides the 
entrance was completely blocked. 

Not to dwell too long on the horrors of the situation, we 
managed by getting right in the bows to force the boat’s head 
down almost to the water’s edge, and so, pushing against the top 
and sides of the cave, and waiting for the dip after a swell, we 
shoved her out into daylight and open water again. We did bag 
the pigeon, but I have never been in that cave since. 

Another time it came on to blow very suddenly from the 
south-east, right on shore. We made off as quickly as possible, 
but we had a very bad time with a rising gale and sea before we 
rounded the rocky point and got into smooth water once more. 

Luckily for the pigeons there are not many days in the 
shooting season that you can take a boat to the cliffs. Sometimes 
August and September will go by without a day fit to shoot 
pigeons, except Sundays, which, by some odd freak, are often the 
only calm days in the week. 

On the other hand, I have shot the cliffs two days consecutively 
at Christmas and had splendid sport, beginning to shoot at noon 
or earlier. Too much shooting soon scares the pigeons : they get 
wild, and instead of flying from cave to cave, they sit on top of 
the cliffs, or go away altogether. In a prolonged frost they suffer 
severely : their soft bills cannot pick up seeds from the ironbound 
fields, they are easily shot on the stubbles, and are too weak and 
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poor to fly fast or far; but with a favourable spring they soon 
bring up their numbers again, the caves are crowded, and gunners 
have a good time. 

At harvest-time their crops are full of grain. A very short time 
in the nearest fields, and they are off home to digest ; but before 
the oats are cut they must be longer away and feed on any seeds 
they can find. 

Twenty-five to thirty blue-rocks is a good bag for a single gun, 
and he is a good shot who fires no more than fifty or sixty 
cartridges to secure it. We once got seventy-one with four guns 
in two boats, the only time I ever had so large a party. 

It is quite possible that some readers of this paper may wish 
to know where this paradise of pigeons is, but I must ask to be 
excused from giving details, as indeed there are too many people 
who know that already. You cannot prevent anyone shooting 
from a boat, and although the whole range of cliffs may be your 
own property, you are at the mercy of any yachtsman or tourist 
who may chance to discover where such grand and such cheap 
shooting may be had. 


CHINESE GAMES AND SPORTS 


BY E. H. PARKER (LATE CONSUL) 


THE Chinese are essentially a sedentary people, and little given 
to outdoor sports. Cricket, hockey, golf, football, baseball, 
tennis—all these are totally unknown to them, nor have they 
anything at all corresponding thereto. Horse-racing, archery, 
weight-lifting, putting the stone, and fencing are rather military 
exercises than sports; and even then it is more the ruling caste 
of Tartars than the Chinese proper who indulge in such pastimes. 
However, self-contained and sedate though the yellow man may 
be, he is not totally destitute of a desire for amusements, whether 
indoor or outdoor, and accordingly in this paper I propose to give 
some account of them, beginning first with those concerning the 
animal kingdom. 

Quail-fights are in vogue both in the north and south of China, 
and it is by no means uncommon in Peking to see a man walking 
about in the country lanes with his favourite bird in a cage. He 
takes it out, feeds it, and plays with it just as the Spaniards do 
with their fighting cocks, ‘nourishing’ its hate and ferocity, 
wherever opportunity may occur, by confronting it with a rival 
of its own kind. In Canton quail-fights are usually held in 
gambling booths or mat sheds, (called lip or liak, according to dia- 
lect), and betting goes on very freely. 

Cricket-fights are also common, alike in Peking, in the Great 
River Valley, and in the south. In Peking the crickets are 
invariably kept in a sort of covered jar made of a porous earthen- 
‘ware, which we Europeans used to find most excellently adapted 
for keeping tobacco in. When once the insects close, they rarely 
separate until one or the other is left dead on the field. 

Cock-fighting is a very ancient sport, but at present it seems 
to have gone somewhat out of vogue. At Shanghai the Manila 
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seamen, of whom there are always great numbers in port, invariably 
amuse themselves on a Sunday with an afternoon of cock-fighting. 
It is either ignored or connived at by the foreign municipality. 
The arrangements, though on a humbler scale, differ in no way 
from those of the regular arenas in Madrid, Mexico, or Havana. 
The spurs are small razors of the most deadly description, and the 
movements of the birds are so rapid that one of the two often 
falls dead from a blow clean through its head without the 
inexperienced spectator being able to see more than a flutter 
of feathers and an instantaneous rush on both sides. Nearly 
1,200 years ago the Emperor who is popularly supposed to have 
‘invented’ small feet for women also distinguished himself, 
like our James I., by his cock-fighting propensities. He used 
vo give public entertainments in the spring of each year at the 
ancestor-worshipping festival ; and, in order to keep an adequate 
supply of game-cocks, he established a sort of mews in the neigh- 
bourhood of his own palace. Here 500 boys were steadily 
employed in training and feeding 1,000 cocks. But even in 
Confucius’s time, 1,200 years befcre this again, there is mention 
of metal spurs used in cock-fighting; and all through Chinese 
history there are fragments of literature quoted in which the 
poets sing the glories of successful cocks. The Emperor who 
reigned from B.c. 32 to B.c. 8 used to go out incognito, disguised 
as the servant of one of his male favourites, in order the more 
freely to gratify his love for cock-fighting and horse-racing sports. 

Camel-fights and ram-fights are mentioned by the Chinese 
as having been in vogue amongst the Tartars. Over a thousand 
years ago the people of Kutcha (on the road from Turfan to 
Kashgar) were said to inaugurate ram-fights and camel-fights 
during the week’s holidays at the new year, and to judge the 
prospects of harvest by the results. Schuyler, in his book on 
Turkestan, also describes ram-fighting as being a favourite Usbek 
amusement. Long before Kutcha achieved a high place in 
Central Asian civilisatica, the Khan of the Hiung-nu (ancestors of 
the Turks) is described as enjoying the annual sports of horse- 
racing and camel-fighting at his nomad capital or chief camp. 
These fights, therefore, would appear to be essentially Turkish. 

There are horse races and cart races every year a few miles to 
the west of Peking, chiefly in connection with the annual drill 
of the Manchu troops; but there is very little true sport about 
them. 

The Chinese are very clever at making their nags ‘run’ (as 
distinct from trotting and galloping). An even runner will fetch 
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twice as much as a mere galloper. Trotting is not an admired 
movement. Peking mules are both bigger and stronger than 
horses, and cost as much again. No one seems to know where 
they come from. 

Hawking was wont to be a great amusement in the extreme north 
of China, and Marco Polo gives very graphic accounts of the sport 
he witnessed in the days of Kublai Khan. Tribute of hawks used 
to be exacted from the tribes about Manchuria, and well-trained 
birds were very valuable indeed. Even now it is no uncommon 
thing in and around Peking to meet men in the streets with 
a hawk upon the wrist, sometimes wearing a hood; but very 
little practical use seems to be made of them now. I have made 
three journeys of a month each in the northern parts of Chih Li, 
bordering upon Mongolia and Manchuria, but I have never once 
seen a cast. The Chinese pretend that the hawks recognise a 
‘king’ or leader, and that, when a quarry is run down, the birds 
are trained to keep back until the king has first pecked out the 
eyes as a bonne bouche. It may be mentioned as a singular 
circumstance that in Canton the paper kite (chi-yiw) is literally so 
called after the kite itself (yiw), known in Peking as yao-tsz. 

Fish-spearing through the ice is an old Manchu sport; but 
the Manchus themselves are almost obsolete now, not to speak of 
their ancient customs. 

Sedentary amusements are more to the taste of the Chinese 
than outdoor sports, and the various forms of gambling are, of 
course, the most popular of the former. Their playing-cards are 
about the same length as ours, but only half the breadth, besides 
being much limper. There is reason to believe that they must be 
at least as old as our era; but, up to the present, no one seems to 
have made a serious study of Chinese card games. The most 
popular ones appear to be a kind of ‘ beggar-ray-neighbour ’ and 
“draw-poker,’ and women play more than men. 

Chinese chess has been carefully studied by several Europeans, 
notably Mr. Hollingworth (1866), Mr. Himly (1869), and Signor 
Volpicelli (1889). It is still a question whether China or India 
was the country which gave birth to the game, but it is quite 
certain that it was known to the Chinese at least before the first 
century of our era, if not much earlier. The Chinese chess-board, 
like ours, has sixty-four squares, with the addition of a ‘river,’ 
which practically means eight squares more. However, the men 
are not placed in the centre of the squares, as with us, but on the 
intersecting points; and they move along the lines. The Chinese 
stalemate counts as a win instead of a draw; and some of the 
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pieces, besides skipping, are placed differently from ours. Other- 
wise there is great similarity between the two games. Amongst 
Kuropeans it is common to give the vague name of ‘ chess’ not 
only to the ‘elephant chess,’ which so closely resembles ours, but 
to the ‘surrounding chess,’ or a kind of draughts—the Japanese 
gobang, or, simply, go. There is reason to believe that go is 
merely a corrupted form of the Chinese word ki, or ch‘i, which the 
Annamese pronounce ké. The Chinese kipan, or ‘ chess tray,’ is, 
therefore, exactly the Japanese goban. Amongst both Chinese 
and Japanese the latter game is considered superior to elephant 
chess, and even the greatest statesmen are proud of acquiring a 
proficiency in it; for instance, the father of the Marquess T'séng, 
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when viceroy at Nanking, was considered one of the most formid- 
able checker players in China. The Chinese regard it in much 
the same light as the Germans do Kriegspiel, i.e. as a useful 
exercise in wit and strategy. 

Dice seem to have been known to the Chinese as far back as 
history goes. They are not shaken, as with us, in a box, and 
then thrown out ; the custom is to grasp them in the hand, and 
then flick them sharply into a common rice bowl. There are 
three different games: one played with six, one with three, and 
a third with two dice. These games were explained in great 
detail by Mr. Jordan in the ‘ China Review’ for 1880. In buying 
cakes, sweetmeats, &c., in the public streets, it is quite a usual 
thing for the purchaser to ‘go double or quits’ with the itinerant 
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hawker, who keeps a dice bowl temptingly handy for his clients’ 
use. I have not heard that the secret of loading dice is under- 
stood ; but I suspect’ it is, for anything a Chinaman does not 
know in the cheating line is not worth knowing. 


PREPARING TO SHOOT AFTER THE SHOT 
Foot ARCHERY 


Fantan, or ‘turn-over,’ is the most popular gambling amuse- 
ment, and almost everyone who has visited China will be familiar 
with it, as seen in Macao, where, under government protection, 
it brings in a considerable revenue. After two or three years of ' 
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flourishing, the Hong Kong government has at last succeeded in 
inducing the Chinese authorities to close the fantan shops at 
Cowloon opposite. The banker, in view of all, grabs a handful of 
copper cash or paste counters, and claps a common rice bowl over 
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them until the bets are made. Then with a chopstick or rod he 
separates four counters, at a time from the mass, until only one, 
two, three, or four (i.e. none) remain. There are thus four bets, 
and it is not unusual for a half-starved-looking Chinaman to put 
ten dollars on ata time. Many Europeans drop considerable sums, 
for the game soon becomes exceedingly fascinating, and of course 
each inveterate gambler has a ‘ theory’ which he works out (in- 
variably at a loss to himself) by taking down notes. In this game 
the banker seems to have no advantage whatever, unless it be that 
the odds are laid in such a way as to give him an extra chance. 
I forget how much is paid on each win. 

Hwa-hwei is another form of gambling very popular in 
the southern provinces, especially in Foochow. Out of thirty-six 
placarded names each spectator mentally selects one, and makes 
his bet on it; meanwhile the banker has taken a slip of paper 
with one of the thirty-six names upon it, and has hung it up in a 
bag before the eyes of all. The successful guesser gets thirty 
times his stake. Here of course there is an advantage of one-sixth 
in favour of the banker. The bag is opened by the player who has 
staked the largest sum. 

There is another Cantonese game called Pak-kop-piu, or 
‘white pigeon tally,’ which gives a great deal of trouble to the 
authorities ; denunciatory proclamations appear from time to time. 
I have never ascertained exactly why it is so called, but it consists 
in each player choosing ten names, from twenty selected each turn 
by the banker out of a stock of eighty. Each ticket costs a farthing, 
and when all have taken tickets, the banker writes, in view of all, 
any ten names he chooses out of the twenty originally selected. 
No one wins anything unless five of his names appear, when the 
stake and a third more is paid back; if six are alike, he gets 
sixteen times his stake; if seven, 160 times; if eight, two taels 
and a half; if nine, five taels; if all ten, ten taels. 

The celebrated waising lottery is now in full swing at 
Canton. It is a bet upon the name or names of the successful 
candidates in the examinations for degrees, and has also been 
explained at length in the foreign press of China. In 1874 the 
Peking Government made a bona fide effort to put a stop to this 
lottery, which causes incalculable damage in the Canton provinces ; 
they even went so far as to degrade the new Manchu Viceroy, 
Yinghan, who was accused by the Chinese governor and the 
Manchu general of disobeying the imperial order. But unfor- 
tunately the only result of this admirable policy was to throw the 
profits into the coffers of the neighbouring Portuguese colony of 
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Macao, without in any way putting a stop to the gambling evil. 
In the end the central Government, in its own interests, was 
obliged to lend official sanction to the lottery once more, and now 
the right to sell tickets is officially farmed out to the highest 
bidder ; the contractors last year paid in advance 1,600,000 taels for 
six years, which, even at present low rates of exchange, means 
150/. a day ; but, as silver is just as valuable in China as ever, 
3007. a day is nearer the effective mark; that is, 3,000 tickets 


RAISING THE KNIFE (WEIGHT, 120 POUNDS) 


a day, at a dollar each, must be sold before any question of making 
a profit or even of defraying expenses comes in. 


Of innocent family or social amusements there are not 
a few. The most common and popular is perhaps shuttle- 
cock, which, unlike our game, is not played with a battledore, 
but with the insteps, sides, soles, and heels of the feet. The 
hands may not be used at all, but the elbows, knees, hips, and 
shoulders may. Many of our readers may have seen the perform- 
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ances of the Burmese athletes who have recently been exhibiting 
in Paris and elsewhere ; in this case the shuttlecock was replaced 
by balls and globes, bat the principle is the same. The game does 
not appear to be a very old one; perhaps it dates back 500 years 
or more. A group of young men stand round in a circle, and, 
keeping their eye steadily fixed upon the movements of the 
shuttlecock, endeavour by kicking it up with their feet or knees 
to keep it from falling to the ground. I have seen the same 
game played in Siam, Japan, and Burma, from the last-named of 
which States it may possibly have come. The Burmese play it 
best. 

The common swing is mentioned at least 2,000 years ago, and 
seems to have been derived from the Tibetans and Tartars ; at all 
events it is said to be a northern amusement. 

It isacurious fact that balancing on the tight and loose rope is 
almost invariably done by women, and, strange to say, by women 
with deformed feet. In general conjuring the Chinese are not to 
be excelled, even by the Hindoos. 

‘Punch and Judy’ is occasionally met with, but I have never 
seen it south of the Great River. In the province of Sz. Ch‘wan 
I once came across some marionettes. The performers stood 
behind a large sheet lit up on their side, and the audience sat in 
the dark in front of the sheet. The figures were of painted wood 
or cardboard, transparent enough to show the colours through the 
light, and the men dangled them about with sticks and strings. 
Very likely this amusement was also derived from Burma, for I 
once saw some very excellent marionettes of the same kind in 
Tenasserim. As early as B.c. 1000 an ingenious Chinaman is 
recorded to have made * wooden ien that could sing and dance,’ 
and history states that ‘these were the first beginnings of 
marionettes.’ Another account says, however, that they, with 
the manipulators, were introduced into China by an obsequious 
courtier so late as A.D. 638, but his only reward was punishment 
for bringing such ‘ uselessly ingenious individuals ’ into the palace. 
In the south of China the marionettes are dangled from above 
by strings, somewhat after the Burmese style. In Hankow ma- 
rionettes seem to merge into ‘Punch and Judy.’ Of course the 
Chinese ‘Punch and Judy,’ though often exactly the same as 
ours in principle, differs somewhat in detail, the character of Mr. 
Punch being totally unknown to the Celestials. 

‘Blind man’s buff’ is known all over China, and differs in no 
way from ours. The name is the same, 7.e. ‘blind man feeling.’ 

‘Cat’s cradle’ is played both in Peking and Canton, and of 
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course does not offer much scope for novelty. The Chinese call 
it ‘picking involved thread.’ 

Paper kites are said to have originated about 1,500 years ago. 
The Emperor was desirous of conveying messages from a belea- 
guered city to his friends beyond the enemy’s lines, and, in order 
to do this unobserved, he fashioned a number of false kites attached 
to strings, and packed with despatches. I have myself seen paper 
or silk kites flying so like a real bird that I called for a gun in 
order to take a ‘ pot shot’ at one, which persisted in soaring just 
in front of my window. There is a legend that a thousand years 
earlier than this a Chinese philosopher fashioned a ‘ wooden kite,’ 
presumably out of shavings; paper had not then been invented. 
But, as this kite collapsed after one day’s flying, not much impor- 
tance need be attached to the tradition. In some parts of China 
A£olian harps are attached to kites, and hence in Peking the kite 
is, by a sort of synecdoche, styled ‘an A#olian harp.’ In that city 
it is also the practice to attach harps and whistles to the legs 
and wings of pigeons, the result being a very weird, melancholy, 
and even touching series of howls in the air, which very much 
puzzle the new arrival. It is quite true that old men as well as 
young boys may be seen flying kites at the proper season (autumn) 
in China, and the Chinese are undoubtedly far ahead of all other 
nations in this matter. Some of the kites are enormous as well 
as artistic productions, and resemble flying dragons, tigers, 
cranes, and gigantic bats, all of a most life-like character. Some 
are lit up, or carry lamps. Kite-fighting consists in so manceuvr- 
ing that the string of one kite is sharply dropped or hitched up 
so as to cut the other as nearly as possible at 
right angles. On one occasion I held, for a few 
moments, a large kite which appeared to be ro i f 
about a mile away; besides cutting my hand, hd A 
the monster nearly carried me off my feet. 
The various rattles, whistles, and other musical 
devices forming part of the kites’ tails are 
often worth a special study; but the tail is by 
no means a necessary appendage to a Chinese 
kite, which may be of all shapes, and flies — 400-pounp Stone 
equally well with or without a tail. Kites thirty 
or forty feet in length and breadth are occasionally seen, and 
these of course require a powerful ‘anchor,’ human or other. 


Whipping-tops are common all over the north. I have only - 


seen pegtops in the south,—at Canton, where they are called 
ninglok, and in the island of Hainan. The ch‘eme, or teetotum, 
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is used chiefly for gambling purposes by itinerant ‘sweet’ 
sellers, &c. 

The Italian game of mora, or finger-guessing, is invariably 
played all over China after festive dinners, and the loser has 
on each occasion to toss off another cup of wine. The ancient 
Egyptians knew this game, and 
for the matter of that they knew 
of the game of draughts too; 
but that is no good reason for 
assuming that the Chinese de- 
rived any of their notions from 
Kgypt. 

The Chinese do not show 
‘up very well in athletic sports ; 
such Olympian games as they 
have are either of a military 
nature or are derived from the 
Tartars. Mention is made about 
1,200 years ago of the ‘ tug-of- 
war,’ exactly as played by our- 
selves, except that, instead of 
all pulling the main rope, the 
adversaries each of them clung 
to a smaller cord attached to 

the chief cable. The ‘ Red- 
cap Mahomedans’ of Peking 
(a banner or military colony 
RAISING THE STONE brought from Turkestan over 

a century ago) have an 

annual gathering in the West Ch‘ang-an Street, where pole 
climbing, song singing, and miscellaneous athletic sports are the 
order of the day. No Chinaman has any idea of boxing, and any 
Englishman can at once floor a Celestial by a single well-delivered 
blow in the chest. It is of no use to give a Chinaman ‘one in 
the mug,’ for his head is as hard as iron. As with all Orientals, 
a Chinese has a singularly weak spleen, and it is dangerous 
to hit him in that region. Chinese military athletics have been 
amusingly caricatured, or rather correctly described, by the witty 
Abbé Huc. There is really little or no exaggeration about his 
description. I once arranged for a party of British blue-jackets 
to meet in a festive way an equal number of Chinese ‘ braves ;’ 
the blue-jackets were to exhibit their usual cutlass, singlestick, 
and other exercises, while the Chinamen in turn were to go 
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through their pirouetting, spear-thrusting, &c. Anything more 
ludicrous I never witnessed, but at least it must be confessed that 
such capers must conduce to bodily activity. The Chinese seem 
to think that it pays best by fierce yells, rollings of the eyes, 
hissing, spitting, and brandishing of arms to frighten the enemy 
from coming on at all, rather than to beat him methodically back 
when he is actually there. They also seem to forget that force 
must be economised if a man is to have any stay in him, and 
that every caper, every gnashing of the teeth, every howl, means 
so much strength dissipated. With bare fists, half a dozen blue- 
jackets would ‘knock spots’ out of a hundred of the best Chinese 
‘braves ;’ but it must not be forgotten (in case they ever try it) 
that the Chinese, like the Frenchmen, know how to kick too; 
and besides, they are apt to hit under the belt, gouge out the 
eyes, and generally fight as foul as possible. 

The chief military exercises, largely introduced by the Manchus, 
are horse-archery, foot-archery, practice with the halberd, lifting 
the stone, and raising a sort of exaggerated dumb-bell, consisting 
of two small stone wheels upon a long wooden axle. Horse- 
archery consists in galloping along a straight sunken course for 300 
yards, and shooting at four targets as the horse passes them. The 
bow is officially placed at twelve ‘forces’ of 134 English pounds 
each,—i.e. a total force of 160 pounds is required to tighten it into 
condition for shooting the arrow. But this is only at the grand 
examination before the Emperor; at the earlier examinations the 
horse bow is only of three, and the foot bow of five, ‘forces’ or 
powers. The halberd weighs from 80 to 120 pounds, and is 
twirled over the head and shoulders with great address and 
activity. The stone weighs from 200 to 300 pounds, and has 
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two ‘ears,’ or sunken hand holes in the sides whereby to lift it; 
the operator has to raise it up to his knee. The ‘dumb-bell’ is 
raised very much as ours is, but the chief exercise consists in 
holding the arm upright and allowing the instrument to pivot 
rapidly round as the hand grasps it in this position. Spear- 
thrusting requires little explanation; Chinese spears are often 
PP2 
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twenty or thirty feet long, and usually carry a triangular flag at 
the upper end. 

Wrestling is not unknown amongst the pure Chinese, but the 
Mongols are its chief patrons; those who come to Peking annually 
on official missions are bound by law to perform before the 
Emperor. When I was at Peking, some of us occasionally 
tackled the stray Mongols we met in the street, but we found 
them our matches. The Japanese carry wrestling to the pitch of 
a fine art; nevertheless, Archdeacon Gray, of Canton, about 
twenty-five years ago, took off his coat to one of their professionals, 
and soon made him bite the dust; the gallant and venerable 
Archdeacon in question had picked up a notion or two in 
Cumberland. The Chinese have a word for ‘ boxing,’ but there 
is no more’fancy art in it than there is in the street scrimmages 
of Liverpool rubbing-stone women. Chinamen fall like chaff 
before the British fist. 

As marksmen with the gun, the northern Chinamen are not by 
any means to be sneezed at. I have often met tiger hunters 
on the frontiers of Manchuria, and with a few native curs and an 
old rusty gun they seem quite able to bag a first-class Bengal 
animal. Duck and goose shooting is rather amusing. A swivel- 
gun is fixed to the bow of a boat, and the craft is then steered in 
the direction of the birds; when the right direction is secured, 
one man lets fly at a flock, and certainly manages to hit a good 
many of his birds in this way. Still, the Chinaman envies the 
facility with which the European brings his single game down 
on the wing; as a rule he likes pot-shots on the ground. There is 
no such a thing as poaching in China ; any man can go on any other 
man’s ground, and shoot what he likes at all times. The imperial 
hunting-ground is no exception when once you are in it. Most 
game is secured by trapping, and in the winter-time you can 
get bustards, pheasants, deer, boar, &c. &c., almost for nothing. 
On the Mongolian steppes we used to ‘hunt’ the hwang-yang 
(‘yellow goat,’ or Antelope gutturosa); but, though we saw 
thousands of them, we never got near them, not even near 
enough to shoot at them. The Manchus used, until a century 
ago, to hunt big game by beating up fifty or sixty miles of country 
in a circle of soldiers, until a regular menagerie of tigers, wolves, 
camels, deer, boars, &c. were forced into the centre, when a 
battue took place; but the last four Emperors have given up this 
sport. The Emperor K‘ang-hi was a fine old sportsman. It was 
he who put a stop to the hawk-tribute in 1682, because it involved 
so much hardship. The following literal translation of a letter 
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to his Mongol grandmother at Peking, will give a notion of his 
fishing and culinary skill. He wrote from the Sungari River: ~ 

‘Your subject had a very delightful journey from the Shan-hai 
Pass to the city of Mukden. The beasts were as numerous as 
the fish were lively, and each time I ate of them I thought what 
a pity it was I could not hasten to lay a dish before my sacred 
grandmother, the Double Dowager. After reaching Mukden, I 
cast the nets myself, and caught some roach and perch, which 
I managed to cook. I dosed one course with mutton fat, and 
pickled the other for you. I now send it by express with my 
best love, and shall feel amply rewarded if you find it toothsome. 
Also some wild chestnuts which fell during our picnic; some 
wild walnuts; and some persimmon cake submitted by the 
Coreans.’ 


Note.—‘ The illustrations are taken from a work upon the military examina- 
tion published by the Chinese Jesuit, Father Zi.’ 
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CYCLING IN TRAFFIC 
BY MARGARET ORDE 


Ir seems inevitable that war should continue to rage between 
driver and cyclist, for the best of reasons no doubt—namely, that 
neither stops to consider the matter from the other’s point of 
view. A friend of mine who drives four-in-hand tells me with 
glee of the cyclists whom he has purposely driven up the hedge, 
leaving the victims, with punctured tyres and many bruises, 
vociferating vigorously against the unkindly coachman. Probably 
with justice too, in spite of the fact that he had ‘sneaked up on 
the wrong side,’ as the driver of horses invariably puts it. 

I, in my turn, gloat over the recollection of one fine day 
when a cart blocked my way for some distance in a narrow lane, 
the driver and other occupants amusing themselves the while 
with the usual jeers and would-be witticisms which seem to be 
the privilege of anyone who has not the good fortune to possess 
a bicycle. I waited my opportunity and passed the cart by riding 
on the grass for a few yards, spun quickly ahead, and alighting 
quietly when round the next corner proceeded to pump out the 
tyre of my back wheel in the middle of the road. When the 
cart came up it could not pass, and I calmly kept it waiting until 
I had inflated the tyre to my satisfaction. No doubt we are at 
war with each other, and pedestrians make a third source of 
disagreement ; but of these I do not propose to treat. 

There are many reasons why the tamest of cyclists find it 
safer to overtake and pass a slower vehicle on what is legally the 
wrong side. These reasons apply of course with additional force 
to the ‘scorcher.’ He meets nothing if vehicles keep on the left, 
whereas if he rides in the middle of the street in a large town he 
is in by no means an enviable position. If he overtakes anything 
on the right in dense traffic, he passes between two endless streams 
of conveyances. It is difficult, dangerous, sometimes impossible, 
to move as slowly as the traffic one is in the midst of. The space 
between the two opposing streams is not great, though generally 
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amply wide enough for a cyclist to pass. But supposing any 
slight accident occurs and he falls, danger surrounds him; he 
has no escape on either hand. If, again, he finds after passing 
a@ van or carriage of any size that he must instantly cross 
in front of the horses to resume his place on the extreme left, he 
runs the risk of a ‘side slip’ under their feet; that is, if the 
road happens to be at all wet—and it generally is, either from 
water-cart or rain. An accident resulting in this way incon- 
veniences traffic considerably, alarms the horses, and endangers 
life. Even without an accident I am almost prepared to say that 
it startles a horse more to see a cycle whisk across his path in the 
manner described above, than it does if he passes quietly on the left. 


I PROCEEDED 
TO PUMP OUT MY TYRE 


Another difficulty is one which applies more in small towns 
than large, though it does apply to some extent in both. It is 
this. In overtaking a vehicle on the right the cyclist has often 
to remain behind it for some little distance before he can take 
his opportunity of passing. He sees his chance, makes a spurt, 
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and finds several carriages, which have been hidden from view by 
the one in front of him, coming full tilt towards him. He may 
or he may not have time to retire behind his protecting carriage. 
In the country town, where the streets are narrow, this is a con- 
stant source of danger. In a country road the cyclist may be as 
completely hidden when riding full speed down a hill as his fellow- 
cyclist who is laboriously climbing it behind an intervening 
wagon. The conscientious climber may obediently follow the 
rule of the road when he overtakes the load of hay which occupies 
the greater part of the road. Perhaps he is just too far on the 
right to draw back when a couple of bicycles, on their own left side 


of the road, mind you, come rushing by. They meet him full, 


and if there is not a serious collision they have not the rules of 
the road to thank. No one who has not ridden a bicycle in 
traffic has any idea of how little can be seen from behind a cab, 
@ carriage, or any conveyance in fact. The head of the rider of a 
bicycle is not many inches higher from the ground than when he 
is on his own feet. Therefore the main body of a cart or carriage of 
any kind comes to about the level of his eye, or if the cart 
happens to be a low one, the occupants are seldom transparent 
enough to admit of a very clear view of anything in front of 
them. Thus it is not only vans and covered carts which make 
this difficulty. They have, no doubt, a decided disadvantage 
when compared with other vehicles, in that their drivers do not 
easily see on either side of them, and are not themselves visible 
when the expected sign should be given on turning, stopping, or 
crossing the line of traffic. I may say they never look to sec 
what is coming, or even show a whip. They generally turn 
abruptly across the street or down a yard without giving any 
sign; then they are surprised, even a little hurt, if a cyclist is 
killed by running into them. It is thoughtless of the cyclist to 
get killed, I admit, but these accidents will happen. 

One great argument in favour of keeping to the left is that in the 
denser traffic of London a cyclist is never seen to do anything else. 
On one occasion I was riding to Liverpool Street Station about 
eleven o’clock in the morning. As I passed a policeman he called 
out to me, ‘Keep on the left—never mind what pace you go!’ 
Only twice had I to dismount in the slowly moving mass. All 
the drivers in such a throng expect a bicycle to hug the pavement, 
and hurl execrations without stint if one attempts to pass on 
the right. It is only when one rides in the wider streets—the 
Embankment or the like—that the cabby bethinks him of the rule 
of the road. He then seizes the opportunity to let fly temper, 
which has accumulated from many contrary circumstances, at 
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the harmless cyclist. Here, however, I admit that the practice 
of violating the existing law is quite gratuitous, and generally is 
only a matter of laziness on the part of the cyclist, or possibly his 
habit of keeping a straight line may have something to do with it. 

Again, drivers say it is impossible to look out on all sides 
when driving in crowded streets. Granting that this is a very 
just argument, let us consider how many cabbies, coachmen, or 
drivers of vans ever move an inch one way or the other to oblige 
a passing cycle. Rather do they regard it as a plague created 
principally for their annoyance. Some give grudgingly such 


HE OVERTAKES A LOAD 
or Hay 


room as is enforced by law, if there happen to be witnesses. 
Others are civil enough—-at least to ladies. I am almost inclined 
to say, ‘ Let us keep to our left side of the road at our own risk, 
and go our own way as they go theirs.’ 

_ The question is sometimes put, ‘Why should there be special 
laws for cycles rather than for any other vehicle—hansom, coach, 
fire-engine?’ The answer lies in a nut-shell. You are not 
trusting to another animal to propel your conveyance—it rests 
entirely with you. You have no horse to consider, and you go 
at a greater speed. There are special regulations for foot-paths. 
In public gardens, exhibitions, bridges, and elsewhere pedestrians 
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are requested to keep to the right, not to the left. On a river 
the rule of road has its own peculiarities. As things stand, the 
swiiter, lighter vehicle is bound to travel fast at its own risk. 
The ‘ heavy and slow’ hug the left, where safety lies, where they are 
out of the way of faster folk. Yet even they leave a space between 
them and the curb where a cyclist can pass without disturbing 
his pace or position. A horse very soon gets used to the cycles 
passing him from an unexpected quarter. He raises his head 
with a jerk once or twice, but even that hardly more than he 
does when the same thing occurs on the more accustomed side: 
certainly less than if a rider passes immediately in front of his 
nose in crossing the road to resume his place on the left. 

One of the chief reasons for a cyclist’s ruthless treatment of 
horses in traffic is his ignorance of the art of driving. If every 
cyclist had a fair knowledge of what a horse can do and of what 
he cannot do, there would be far fewer accidents and less bad 
feeling between driver and cyclist. Many accidents which 
apparently occur from vulgar rudeness, spite, or a desire to annoy 
on the part of the scorcher, are far more the result of ignorance than 
of temper. So, too, is the corresponding action on the part of the 
driver. He has no knowledge of what is dangerous to the cyclist. 
He thinks it is absurd if he declines to ride in greasy mud on a 
shelving piece of road. He has no experience of side slips— 
lucky man! Time will, of course, improve this state of things on 
the part of the driver, but there seems very little prospect of 
teaching the cyclist the ways of a horse. Therefore keep him as 
much out of the way as possible. It appears that cycle tracks 
are being made to all the roads in some parts of America, pro- 
bably for this purpose. It is not likely that this will be done in 
England—we can hardly afford the space—yet a yard on each 
side of the road would be a great safeguard where it could be 
given without inconvenience. There foot-passengers would be 
unlikely to stray, and would not be so much aggrieved as they 
are at present if you ring your bell in passing, even if they are 
walking three abreast, arm-in-arm, backwards in the middle of 
the road. This is, of course, not quite a universal practice, but 
it is an actual experience. 

I do not pretend to be impartial, as will be very apparent to 
any who may read the foregoing remarks. I cycle so much 
more than I drive that it would be absurd to affect such an 
unlikely condition of mind. I can only hope that what I have 
said will not be quite futile, as it will reach many who drive as 
well as many who cycle. 


EN 


CLOSE SHAVES 


BY COLONEL G. H. TREVOR, C.S.I. 


THE scene was an Indian cantonment. After Mess, over the 
cigars, the conversation had turned on snakes, which, according to 
the reports of the Government of India, were responsible for 
more than 21,000 deaths in that country during the year 1894. 
District officers know that the police often include under the 
head ‘Snake-bite’ many casualties the causes of which their 
vigilance is unable to penetrate, and which for various reasons 
never come to light. For instance, among castes specially jealous 
of their women, it is more than suspected that some are secretly 
made away with, to reappear only in the local return of victims 
to snakes (not human). Still, allowing for all such cases, there 
can be no doubt that the true mortality from snakes is appalling, 
and will not diminish so long as the natives sleep on the floor 
or ground, walk bare-footed in the dark, and take no pains to 
keep at a distance from their houses, huts, and villages the vege- 
tation which harbours these deadly enemies of mankind. For 
years Government has been giving a money reward for each 
snake killed, with the result in some places, it is said, of actually 
encouraging the breeding of the reptiles it is desired to exterminate. 
The difficulty of dealing with people who would rather not 
destroy death in any shape, whether it be from snakes or disease, 
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insanitation or anything else, if they can only manage to make a 
profit out of it, or if the remedy interferes with long-established 
custom, is one of those problems which only time and civilization 
can overcome. 

We asked the Colonel, who had been many years in India, if he 
had ever heard of a European being bitten by and dying from the 
bite of a snake. He said he could only recall one case of death, 
when a young officer who had acquired the facility of a conjurer 
in handling snakes made a slip one day with a cobra and was dead 
in a few hours. ‘1 remember,’ he added, ‘ hearing of a subaltern 
who awoke one night to feel a prick and cold slimy touch on 
one of his fingers as he lay with a hand hanging out of bed close 
to the floor and suddenly believed he had been bitten by a snake. 
He started up, struck a light, woke a brother sub in the next 
room, and persuaded him to hack off the finger in question—- an 
operation effected by a knife with some difficulty. The doctor was 
then sent for, in due course the wound healed, the subaltern 
became a colonel, and is living still, I hope.’ 

‘What was the evidence of snake-bite ? Was the snake seen 
and recognised as deadly ?’ 

‘No, as far as I remember, that was the weak point. It 
generally isin such cases. Indeed, I did hear it suggested that the 
hand might have been touched by a frog and bitten by a mosquito, 
and that the loss of the finger was due to a too lively imagination. 
In another case I heard of, the man was so convinced he had 
been bitten by a cobra and there was no hope for him, that he 
sat down and wrote a long letter to his wife in England, taking 
leave of her and giving final directions. Waiting for the poison 
to work he passed several hours of acute mental disturbance, as 
you may imagine, and was astonished to find himself sitting down 
to dinner none the worse bodily. But I can tell you of one 
incident in which there was proof positive of a poisonous bite, 
though here again the snake escaped. 

‘Two young fellows were out shooting in the jungle. One of 
them, a regular griff, seeing a biggish snake going into a hole, 
thought it fun to grasp the end of its tail and pull the beast out 
suddenly with a jerk. Before the manceuvre was completed and 
the snake had been flung away, it managed somehow to bite the 
thumb of the flinger. The boys with great pluck slashed the 
wound, and cauterised it by applying gunpowder which was 
ignited. Then, tying up the thumb in a handkerchief, they rode 
several miles into cantonment and summoned the doctor. For 
some hours the injured man was kept moving up and down to 
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keep the blood circulating. Weighed down by the paralysing 
lethargy which snake-poison produces, he was plied with con- 
stant doses of brandy, and never allowed to sit down. When 
ready to drop he was supported: friendly voices, eyes, and hands 
did all they could to rally his energies, and never left him till 
early the next morning, when he had tided over the crisis, 
and had consumed two bottles of brandy. Ever after there was a 
curious twitch or tremor about his face, said to have been caused 
by the snake-poison acting on the nerves. He was a General 
when I knew him, and a charming accomplished man. That was 
a close shave, if you like. If the snake was a cobra, as stated, 
the venom must have been weakened somehow.’ 

‘Talking of close shaves,’ a youngster queried, ‘you must 
have had more than one, sir, when out after tiger?’ 

Now tigers were a subject on which the Colonel was not to 
be drawn. He had been known to sit through a long dinner 
listening patiently in silence to the vapourings of a guest who, 
having recently taken part in two or three tiger expeditions, felt 
justified in imparting a few wrinkles on that species of shikar, 
and conceived at the end of his discourse that he had rather 
astonished the old man. His feelings may be imagined when he 
learned subsequently that the old man had killed more than a 
hundred tigers. ‘Why the deuce didn’t he let on that he knew 
all about it, instead of allowing me to make an ass of myself?’ 
growled the discomfited novice. It was provoking, no doubt; 
the Colonel never would let on about a story in which he played 
the chief part. So now, as on other occasions, he turned the 
question. 

‘Close shaves! I can tell you of one which happened to a 
dog of mine who never could resist going into the water after a 
wounded duck. A small, thick-set bull-terrier, brindled, with a 
grim face, square jaw, broad white choker, looking out of the 
corners of his eyes sideways; he might have been a prize-fighter 
turned Methodist parson in some previous stage of existence, 
according to the Hindoo doctrine of metempsychosis. I called 
him Grimshaw in the days of my youth, and he used to go with 
me everywhere, and chase every mortal thing that ran before 
him. Never could teach him to fetch, carry, or retrieve a 
dead bird; he took no interest in anything without life. But 
let a bird run or swim with broken wing or leg he would 
hunt it almost as keenly as if it were arat. One day I was 
shooting ducks on a small tank, and he was in the middle of it 
chasing one that was wounded, when suddenly to my horror a 
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big black head emerged, and in a moment the dog went down 
under an alligator. To my surprise he rose again almost as 
suddenly, barked and splashed furiously, and made for the bank 
as fast as he could. I was ready to give the alligator a dose of 
shot, but apparently, for some reason which passes comprehension, 
he did not want the dog, or was frightened, as he did not show 
again. Grimshaw’s troubles were not quite over, as a few yards 
from the bank his paws got entangled in a soft clinging weed 
which held him like a fly in a spider’s web, and I had to send a 
coolie into the water to release him. Then the coolie was caught 
by the weeds, but touched bottom, and extricated himself and the 
dog just as I began to think of going in myself to the rescue. 
The extraordinary thing was that Grimshaw bore no marks of 
the alligator’s teeth: the brute was a small one, and though the 
dog was also small, his struggles and the stones we threw in to 
make a noise may have led the alligator to think he had got hold 
of a troublesome customer whom it was hardly worth while 
keeping. At any rate, this is the only theory I can invent to 
account for what I cannot at all explain. Never again did Master 
Grimshaw venture into a tank. He would go to the brink and 
bark violently when he saw an alligator, which he often did, but 
henceforth he did duty as a land-lubber only, and declined to 
serve as a marine. Alas! three years after he fell a victim to a 
panther. These animals love to lure dogs into the jungle by 
crouching low in the dark, and running away from them till they 
are out of reach of succour; or else a dog hears a rustling in long 
grass or undergrowth which keeps on retreating as he pursues 
without knowing what he is hunting. Suddenly the pursued 
turns, and a day or two afterwards someone brings in the skin of 
the pursuer. That was how poor old Grimshaw went under. I 
mourned him sincerely, and have never owned a dog since.’ 

‘Yes; but, Colonel,’ persisted the youngster who had spoken 
before, ‘it’s awfully good of you telling us about poor old 
Grimshaw, and it certainly was a close shave as regards the 
alligator, but haven’t you yourself been in a tight place with a 
tiger ?’ 

‘Ah! if you want a story of that kind,’ laughed the Colonel, 
as he lit a fresh cheroot, ‘ask Major C—— to tell you of his 
cousin’s adventure with the man-eater, who used to kill the dak- 
runners. That beats anything I can give you, and I’ve done my 
yarns for to-night.’ There was nothing for it but to call on 
Major C——, who gave us the story of the man-eater, as follows : 

‘You all know that a man-eater is generally a tiger too old, 
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sick, or inactive to catch his natural prey in the jungles, so he 
hangs about a village like an area sneak, picks up goats and 
calves, one day falls on a helpless man, woman, or child at 
the edge of the forest, and having tasted human flesh, longs for 
more. Confirmed man-eaters, it is said, care for no other, but this 
I doubt ; they may prefer it to any other; it is probably easier to 
get in many cases. But whether a tiger becomes a man-eater by 
force of circumstances or malice prepense, he is a terror to the 
neighbourhood he frequents, and, as he adds to the tale of his 
victims, helpless villagers invest him with supernatural attributes, 
and call on their gods to avert his wrath. A noted specimen of 
this class had killed a great number of people about a certain 
village somewhere in Kattyawar, and had taken to polishing off 
dak-runners as they passed through a narrow jungly defile, three or 
four miles from the village. He grew so cunning that shikaris 
were baffled time after time in their attempts to sight him. When 
an armed escort accompanied the dak-runner nothing happened ; 
so after some days it was thought the tiger had shifted his quarters. 
Then the escort was dropped one evening, and immediately another 
unfortunate runner disappeared. A special reward was offered by 
Government, but without result. For months and months the 
man-eater continued to kill with impunity. My cousin 1n the Staff 
Corps, a keen shikari and very determined fellow, swore he would 
shoot that tiger; got ten days’ leave, and pitched his tent near 
the village in question. He tried all he knew, tied up buffalo 
calves, beat the jungles with three or four hundred men, even 
accompanied a dak-runner at dusk through the fatal defile, but 
in vain. At last he resolved to personate the dak-runner himself 
and go alone. Attired as a native and armed with rifle and pistol, 
he slung a mail bag over his shoulder and started on his perilous 
adventure one evening at sunset. Jingling a number of little 
bells attached to his person, after the manner of dak-runners, he 
trotted on till he reached the place of evil omen. Then all at 
once with a bound the man-eater appeared in the middle of a road 
not twelve feet wide, facing him. The man pulled up short at a 
distance of some fifteen yards, raised his twelve-bore, and, by the 
mercy of God, dropped the tiger stone dead with a ball in the 
brain. A marvellous exhibition of nerve, wasn’t it? When the 
villagers came to realise that their enemy was done for at last, 
there was a tremendous scene. The dead body was hoisted 
aloft on a hastily constructed litter, and escorted by a torchlight 
procession through and round the village, men and boys shouted 
and capered with delight, while, women wept and chanted songs 
NO. XXII. VOL. IV. , QQ 
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in praise of the victor. Prayers were offered up, and libations of 
liquor poured out so freely that few of those who attended the 
man-eater’s obsequies that night could have gone to bed sober. As 
for my cousin, you may be sure that his prayers and thanksgiving 
were not less earnest than those of his admirers—I might say 
worshippers—for they almost worshipped him.’ 

‘A splendid fellow that cousin of yours, C——,’ said one man, 
while others indulged in exclamations to the same effect. ‘No 
wonder the villagers almost worshipped him. It was a regular 
case of St. George andthe Dragon.’ 

_ © And yet,’ observed the Colonel, ‘ we are still called a nation 
of shopkeepers, and certain Little Englander M.P.’s encourage 
Congress-wallahs to spread the notion that Englishmen in India 
are selfish beasts who love to oppress the natives.’ 
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UNIVERSITY ROWING FIFTY YEARS AGO 


' BY THE REV. W. K. R. BEDFORD 


TuE histories of boating at Oxford and Cambridge, which are to 


be found in the works of Messrs. Brickwood, Knollys, MacMichael, 


and the volume on rowing in the Badminton series, are full of 
interest to the old University man, and hardly less to the lover of 
rowing wherever educated. But they of necessity take only a 
general and compendious view of the transactions to which they 
refer, and there is abundance of unwrought ground in the indi- 
vidual memories or traditions scattered up and down in memoirs, 
correspondence, or the recollection of contemporaries, now be- 
coming fewer every day, which help to bring before the imagina- 
tion the details of these archaic contests, and must materially 
assist in the comparison of excellence between the sturdy vigour 
of the pre-scientific oarsman and the finished performer in the 
sliding-seated outrigger of the present day. One who has studied 
the boating records of the earlier half of the century, and 
witnessed its close, has had an experience almost inconceivable 
to those who have only had the opportunities of fin-de-siécle 
observation. 

The pioneer of boat racing in the University of Oxford seems 
to have been William Fitzgerald de Ros, of Christ Church, who, 
after taking his degree with honours, entered the army, and died in 
1874 Lieut.-Governor of the Tower. He succeeded his brother 
in the barony of De Ros, and the interesting volume of Wellington 
reminiscences by his widow is widely known. De Ros established 
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a racing four-oar at Christ Church between 1815 and 1820, in 
which, though nominally a college crew, he availed himself on 
occasion of the services of out-college friends, thinking it probably 
better to borrow an Old Westminster from Oriel than to hire, as 
Brasenose did about the same period, a waterman to fill a place. 
Indeed, this laxity of selection outlasted even the beginning of 
Henley Regatta, for in one of the earlier years of the races there 
both Trinity and University Colleges were represented by ‘mixed’ 
crews, Brasenose apparently supplementing the former and One 
the latter. 

Still, irregular and rudimental as these races may have —_ 
they paved the way for something more formal, and boats of 
eight oars soon replaced those of four or six, so that in 1826 
the college races were established upon a basis of rules sub- 
stantially the same as that upon which they now subsist. 
Among the captains of crews who signed these constitutions may 
be noticed Cyril Page, hero of an amusing episode in Bishop 
Charles Wordsworth’s ‘ Annals of my Early Life’ (p. 180), when 
the two Oxonians, with Lord Cantelupe as coxswain, essayed to 
propel a pair-oared boat against stream through the arch of the 
bridge over the Elbe at Dresden, but were beaten by the force of 
the current. 


Atque illum in preceps prono rapit alveus amni. 


I am not in a position to state what Cambridge had done in 
the way of aquatics before 1826, when an eight-oar belonging to 
St. John’s was launched, as Mr. MacMichael tells us. In the 
following year, 1827, the record of regular races begins, the boats 
competing being a ten-oar and an eight-oar from Trinity, an 
eight-oar from St. John’s, and three six-oars—Jesus, Caius, and 
Trinity (Westminster). The indifference as to size and number 
of oars in the competing boats is characteristic of the transition 
period through which aquatics were passing. One example of 
this is the race in 1819, when ‘ Mr. De Ros and three other Christ 
Church men went to Eton in their light four-oar, and challenged 
an Eton eight, but were well beaten.’ Again, in 1820, a challenge 
for a race between Eton and Westminster schools was given and 
accepted ; but while the Westminster water-ledger only gives six 
names, and states explicitly that ‘the six that were to have rowed 
the Etonians rowed to Richmond and back in rather less than 
three hours and forty minutes,’ the Eton list of their selected crew, 
as given by Mr. Blake Humfrey, contains ten names, anu the 
inference seems clear that it was intended to row the race (which 
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was forbidden) with ten oars to six. It may be worth mention 
that the stroke of the Westminster crew was to have been William 
Gresley, subsequently well known as a theological author; while 
the Eton crew comprised the grandfather of the present Lord 
Clancarty, the first Lord Stanley of Alderley, and Mr. Heneage, 
who represented Grimsby for many years until his death in 1880. 

Boat racing at Oxford became gradually more systematic 
between 1826 and 1836. In the earlier years of that decade the 
half-dozen boats that competed were placed in order in the lock 
at Iffley, with their oars shipped. At a signal the lock was 
opened, and the captain of the first boat, standing in the bows, 


An EARLY EIGHT 


fended off the boat as he ran down the gang-board, and dropped 
into his seat in time to give the stroke as the boat emerged from 
the lock gates, to be pursued by the next boat as soon as it had 
completed the like process. In Gresley’s work, the ‘ Portrait of 
a Churchman,’ he makes a very picturesque use of the effect 
produced by the gradual increase in volume of sound, the 
measured plash of oars, and deepening chorus of vociferation, as 
boat after boat emerged into the race. In a few years, however, 
the number of competing boats had so much increased that the lock 
did not allow sufficient space for this manceuvre, and the present 
plan of starting-posts had to be devised. 
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For some years after the boat races were established at Oxford 
the balance of success was in favour of Christ Church, a college 
to which Etonians and Westminsters much resorted. They had 
a famous boat in 1825, in which the majority of the rowers were 
Scotsmen, who adopted as their headgear the national blue 
bonnet ; and from this incident came a tradition which, certainly as 
late as 1845, invested the Christ Church crew with a cap of azure 
plush, shaped like a ‘Tam-o’-Shanter,’ the band being cheq 1ered 
red and white, like the undress cap of a guardsman. Jn 1825 
Christ Church rowed head of the river (the author of ‘ Old and New 
London’ is incorrect in saying 1827) with seven of the crew from 
Westminster. In 1828 she was head again, with Mr. Staniforth, 
an Etonian, the stroke in the first race between the Universities, 
as captain, with five Westminsters and two of his own school 
behind him. In 1832 or 1833 ‘the House’ was head once more, 
the late Bishop Pelham, of Norwich, a Westminster man, being 
stroke with five schoolfellows and two Etonians behind him. Nor 
was it at Christ Church only that the old Elizabethan foundation 
was to the fore as a rowing school. It was an Old Westminster, 
Congreve, who took B.N.C. to the head of the Oxford river for 
the first time in 1827, and the stroke oars for Oxford against 
Cambridge in 1836, 1839, and 1840 were all Westminster men. 

At the sister University, Third Trinity, when head of the Cam 
in 1834, was manned by an equal number from Eton and West- 
minster, the latter school claiming the preponderance by supplying 
the steersman. At other colleges the London rowing school had 
about this time some excellent representatives, such, for instance, 
as the late Sir Patrick Colquhoun, who had a very extraordinary 
experience when rowing in the races of 1835, No. 7 in the St. 
John’s boat(Lady Margaret). An in-college feud caused a rival boat 
to be put on, with another Old Westminster, W. A. Mackinnon 
(M.P. for Lymington, 1857), as stroke, which bumped the first 
boat! Colquhoun was then made captain, and with Mackinnon’s 
assistance took an amalgamated crew to the second place on the 
river. In the following year, 1836, St. John’s, now head of the 
river, engaged in a match with the head boat at Oxford. This 
was Christ Church, who had rebumped Balliol after being 
bumped by them ; but as they found some difficulty in taking a 
crew to Henley, where the race was to be rowed, they scratched, 
and Queen’s, the third boat, bumped Balliol, and then defeated St. 
John’s over the Henley course. 

Colquhoun was one of the greatest promoters of rowing in his 
day. He gave the prize for scullers still known by his name at 
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Cambridge. This was in the first instance competed for on the 
London water, although confined to members of the University of 
Cambridge. The reason of this arrangement was possibly that 
Colquhoun was then himself amateur champion of the Thames. 
The first winner was Antrobus, an Etonian; Vincent, a West- 
minster, followed, and in 1840 Arthur Shadwell (Etonian) beat 
Vincent, but having migrated to Oxford, where he was for years 
a most successful steersman and coach (see his picture in ‘Tom 
Brown’), Vincent walked over in 1841, and in 1842 the race was 
transferred to the Cam. . 


A Bump IMMINENT 


It would be superfluous to enter into any detail of the matches 
between the two Universities at this period, yet a few side lights 
from memory may not be uninteresting. In 1829, when the first 
race was being rowed between the Universities, the rising star of 
watermanship at Eton was the young Marquess of Waterford. He 
had beaten in 1828 the regular school eight, with his crew of Irish- 
men, the Erin-go-bragh ; in the same year he defeated a West- 
minster crew in an impromptu match, and in 1829, when captain of 
the boats, won the first regular race between the twoschools. He 
then went to Christ Church, and as no challenge was sent from 
Cambridge to Oxford for some years after the 1829 race, his 
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energy found a vent in a challenge to a London crew for a race at 
Henley, in which his boat, manned chiefly by Oxford Etonians and 
Christ Church men, was defeated. Bishop Pelham rowed in this 
race, which took place on June 18, 1881. 

Lord Waterford looms large in the athletic horizon of his time, 
his dare-devil hardihood and unflinching pluck reminding one of the 
old Bersekers. In many of his sporting exploits he found a rival in 
Lord Alford, whose eight, when captain of the boats at Eton, he 
had defeated with his own Irish crew. In after years this school 
antagonism displayed itself in the hunting field and other arenas ; 
and even amid the grand pageantry of the Eglinton tournament, 
in which they both figured, they could not be restrained from 
manifesting their personal antagonism after breaking their lances, 
by hammering away at one another with their swords until 
the Marshals of the Lists had to interfere and part them. After 
risking his life in every possible adventure, Lord Waterford 
finally lost it by a false step of his horse going through a gap at a 
walking pace. 

In 1836, when the University race was revived, Cambridge 
experienced little difficulty in beating Oxford over the course from 
Westminster to Putney, the style of the Oxonians being very 
emphatically condemned by the judges of rowing. Oxford forbore 
to challenge their conquerors, and Cambridge made themselves 
amends for this omission by a match with the Leander, then the 
champion London club, which Cambridge won. In the next year, 
1838, when this race was renewed, both boats were steered by 
watermen, and repeated fouls took place, the umpire finally giving 
his decision, ‘no match.’ 

For this, and the next race with Oxford in 1839, Cambridge 
had the services of a first-rate stroke, Stanley, of Jesus College, 
an Etonian, who did much to improve the style of rowing in 
matches. Easily as Cambridge had won their race against Oxford 
in 1836, the Londoners could not but observe that their work was 


- done with the arms rather than with the body, a bad tradition 


from the days when an old member of the Westminster crew of 
1831, beaten by the Etonians at Maidenhead, has recorded how 
the muscles of his arms were so strained by his exertions that 
he was compelled to carry them in slings for days after the race. 
Stanley substituted for this vicious snatch the practice of getting 
forward and rowing the stroke right through with great rapidity, 
getting a thorough hold of the water. He was ably supported 
by his No. 7, Brett, of Caius, an Old Westminster, now Lord 
Esher. These were the first exponents of eight-oared rowing 
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that I remember, and I have never seen finer. Cambridge also 
had the services of the most thorough judge of watermanship 
that ever handled the rudder lines in the famous ‘Tom Egan.’ 
Their ascendency, therefore, was assured in 1839, 1840, and 1841. 

Two questions agitating the rowing world at this period were 
definitely settled for the best. It had been the custom, at any 
rate had been assumed to be the custom, to row for wagers in all 
matches upon the Thames. ‘Bell’s Life’ even states that the 
first match rowed between Eton and Westminster in 1829 was 
for a stake of 100/., a statement which turns out to have 
been erroneous, but which serves to indicate the tone of public 
feeling at the time. In 1839 a member of the Leander Club 
contended in letters to the public press that a wager was an 
essential accompaniment to every sporting match, a doctrine 
which was forthwith repudiated on behalf of the Universities by 
Mr. C. J. (Lord Justice) Selwyn, at the dinner after the race of 
1840. So far as I have been able to discover, the only race in 
which an academic crew ever rowed for a stake was the match 
against the Londoners made by Lord Waterford in 1831, although 
the ‘ Sporting Magazine’ of August 20 in the same year records 
a match ‘for 200/. a side between London and Etonians, the 
same crew who beat Westminster.’ 

Common report gave the credit of the Leander clubman’s 
letters to Mr. Dalgleish, their stroke, and one of the most pro- 
minent members of their club. He was a wharfinger, a man 
of huge physique, who, when he fancied he was in danger of 
acquiring superfluous bulk, would strip and ‘heave’ coalsacks 
with the men on his wharf. 

The other matter which was finally settled at this period was 
the abolition of the ‘ waterman steerer’ system, and consequently 
of the ‘fouling’ which up to that time had formed no unim- 
portant portion of the science of watermanship. The use of 
watermen as trainers survived, however, for some years. Oxford, 
who had had a bad beating again in 1839, retained in 1840 the 
services of Robert Coombes, then champion of the Thames, whose 
counsel certainly seems to have improved them, as they were only 
defeated, after a splendid race the whole way, by less than a 
boat’s length. One of this crew, the late Godfrey Meynell, used 
to relate with some humour an anecdote of the way in which 
Edward Royds (one of the Henley seven, who died in 1894) first 
obtained his place in the boat. Meynell, who had learned his 
rowing at Shrewsbury School (where, as he used to say, the royal 
rule ran, ‘Drop the feather, and peg away!’) failed one day to 
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satisfy Coombes, who requested him to come down in a pair oar 
for a little private drill. Meynell thought that while it might 
not be advisable, perhaps, to invite too good an oar to be his 
partner, it would be as well to have a strong fellow who could 
do his share of the hard work. He remembered a stalwart Rugby 
freshman, whom he prevailed upon to partner him for the pull. 
Meynell felt, he said, just a little uneasy when he saw the amount 
of attention which the Mentor bestowed on Royds, but it was 
not until they returned, and Coombes asked Royds to go down in 
Meynell’s place for the next practice, that he perceived how he had 
been ‘ hoist with his own petard.’ In the sequel they both rowed. 

The establishment of Henley Regatta about this time gave the 
Universities an opportunity for an informal meeting by enter- 
ing for the Grand Challenge Cup, but they did not avail them- 
selves of it until 1842; and even then Oxford withdrew owing 
to circumstances which illustrate the unsystematic character 
of the arrangements of that epoch, and to which I shall refer 
anon. The final heat for the Cup at the first regatta in 1839 was 
won by the Black Prince (Cambridge First Trinity) beating in 
a fine race Oxford Etonians. Sir Stafford Northcote, the first 
Lord Iddesleigh, rowed in the Oxford crew, and in the Cambridge 
was the late Sir Warrington Smyth, the only Westminster rowing 
man who did not join the Third Trinity Club. 

The University boats met in 1841, rowing over the old West- 
minster to Putney course on April 14, when Cambridge won with 
ease. The stroke oar of both boats in this race was pulled by a 
Westminster man, and in the Cambridge crew there were two pair 
of brothers—the Crokers, one of whom was the steersman and the 
other bow oar, and the more famous Denmans, George, afterwards 
the judge, rowing No. 7. 

The boats are described as being ‘exactly alike in length, 
breadth, weight, and model, the only difference being that the 
Oxonians had their boat carvel-built—viz. the edges of the planks 
being so brought together as to rest on one another, thus giving 
a perfectly smooth surface outside, whilst the Cambridge boat 
was constructed upon the old clinker-built plan—i.e. with the 
planks overlapping each other.’ 

The length of the boats is stated to have been 52 feet 7 inches, 
but the weight is not given, which is to be regretted, since even 
our antiquarian collections do not contain, I fear, any specimen 
of the old racing craft, which in size and construction would be 
considered by a modern connoisseur as more akin to the man-of- 
war’s gig than to the racing craft of the present day. 
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Although the time of this race was thirty-two minutes and a 
half, and the average time of the first five races over the Putney 
course was nearly thirty-two minutes, a great rate of speed could 
be attained by a well-built boat of the old construction when 
once got well under way; and although the exactitude in taking 
the time of the races now achieved had not then been perhaps 
attained, the discrepancy would not be considerable. I am 
certain that the momentum communicated to one of these 
prodigious craft was equal to that of the ‘shells’ of modern days. 
Of course some of the old boats were constructed on bad lines, or 
were ridiculously unwieldy, such as was that in which the West- 
minster boys rowed against Eton in 1831, into the capacious hold 
of which Canon Ellison and the other members of the West- 
minster crew found the Eton boat-builder’s men fitting their own 
boat when they arrived at the scene of the contest. But such a 
boat as that in which the far-famed seven-oar crew rowed was 
a perfect piece of scientific boat-building, and to some extent 


the actual work as well as design of the Oxford captain. Like | 


Colquhoun, Shadwell, and Egan, Menzies was a man whose 
science and judgment would compare with those of our best 
modern oarsmen, although lacking, of course, the experience of 
the past which has taught us so much, and the knowledge of 
those mechanical inventions which have worked such a revolution 
in rowing of late years. All the more honour to the men who 
solved so many difficulties and made so many improvements ! 

Mr. Menzies, who was at University College, had not learned 
rowing at any of the great schools where it was then practised ; 
yet he, with his brother Sir Robert, Mr. Aineas Mackintosh 
(afterwards member for Inverness), and others, made the name 
of the ‘John Cross’ crew a word of power, and it frequently 
figures in the Henley lists during the lustrum 1840-45, as well as 
at the head of the Oxford river in 1841 and 1843. 

After their defeat in 1841 Oxford renewed their protest against 
rowing at Easter, and challenged Cambridge to a summer race. 
Eventually this proposal was acceded to, and Oxford, with 
Menzies stroke, beat Cambridge for the first time from West- 
minster to Putney on June 11, 1842. The boats were both 
entered at Henley this year, but Oxford withdrew, as I mentioned 
briefly before, in consequence of the rejection of their protest 
against the entry of the names of certain oarsmen in two crews— 
Cambridge University and Cambridge Subscription Rooms. The 
latter represented one of those clubs formed in London for 
Oxford and Cambridge rowing men, whom the etiquette of that 
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period precluded from joining the Leander or other ordinary 
London rowing club. Crews with this qualification constantly 
competed in the earlier years of Henley Regatta, and in 1841 
a Cambridge Rooms crew was beaten over the Putney course 
by the Leander. In the Henley entries of 1842, however, several 
members of Cambridge University were entered twice, the 
intention being to select the strongest crew for the Rooms, who 
were the holders. Ultimately, Oxford having withdrawn, the 
Cambridge Rooms beat the University crew. 

This disappointment gave a stronger interest to the expected 
meeting of the Universities at Henley, for Oxford again declined 
an Easter meeting in 1843; but Cambridge did not put on a 
University crew, resting content with the championship of the 
First Trinity and the holders, the Cambridge Subscription Rooms. 
The former crew were beaten by Oxford University with some 
ease, and then the sudden indisposition of Mr. Menzies was the 
cause of that memorable feat of rowing known as the seven-oar 
race, about which so much has been said and sung (for Tom 
Hughes—whose brother George took stroke in Menzies’ room, 
his place at No. 7 being filled by Lowndes, a Christ Church 
Etonian, the bowman—celebrated it in a classic ballad after the 
style of Macaulay’s ‘Lays of Ancient Rome’), that I need only 
add one note from a conversation which I held many years ago 
with one of the losing crew. ‘No man,’ said he, ‘can do his best 
when out of temper, and the whole of the Rooms crew felt that 
we were in a false position, and were sulky and dispirited.’ 

Mr. MacMichael writes in his book of the boat in which the 
‘seven ’ rowed being preserved at Oxford as a sacred model. My 
own recollection is rather the reverse of this. It might have been 
said of the old boat as of the old horse : 


The high mettled racer’s a hack on the road.’ 


While the St. John’s Torpid crew were practising in her in 1846 
they ran into a punt and smashed her bows. I happened to go 
into King the boatbuilder’s workshop during the repairs, and I 
bought a bit of the broken timbers ; which I had carved into an 
escutcheon of arms for my room. In less than a fortnight the 
window of the tradesman who had shaped my relic was full of 
genuine pieces of the seven-oar, the wood of which appeared to 
have acquired a marvellous power of self-multiplication. Full 
twenty years afterwards that good old Oxford citizen, Thomas 
Randall, rescued the remains of the old wreck, and had that chair 
made of them which now adorns the Oxford University barge. 
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Menzies quitted Oxford in 1844, but he left behind him some 


excellent trained oarsmen, and probably the boating power of the 
University was never stronger than in that year. Cambridge and 
Leander were beaten without much difficulty at the Thames 
Regatta (first instituted in 1843, when the Gold Cup had been won 
by Oxford), while at Henley another stroke, Morgan, took the place 
of Tuke, who had rowed in London, and they beat Caius for the 
challenge cup. Both Morgan and Tuke were Etonians, and in 
the race at Henley only one man rowed in the Oxford boat who 
had not been at Eton. A great change for the votaries of aquatic 
sport, however, was looming in the distance by the introduction 
of outrigged rowlocks for boats, as great a revolution in its day 
as that which in after years was caused by sliding seats. This 
earlier innovation was an importation from the Tyne, where the 
brothers Clasper had worked marvels in a four-oared boat thus 
constructed, and ere long exhibited their superiority over South- 
country crews. Outriggers were first seen at Oxford in the boat 
of a first rate pair of oarsmen, Milman and Haggard (Westminster 
and Christ Church), who won the silver oars on the Isis in 1843, 
44 and’45, also winning at Henley in 1846 and 1848. In the latter 


year they chose to enter as Johnson and Thompson, which ~ 


occasioned a neat epigram from Arthur Shadwell’s pen : 


Certamen fratres ineunt navale gemelli, 

Clarus remigio Thompson et clarus Ionson. 

Sed cui contingat nomen Thompson, cui nomen Ionson, 
Non ego, non alius, non scit Thompson nec Ionson | 


One difficulty had to be grappled with by the ‘fratres’ when 
they adopted the new style of boat for the Oxford contest. In 
addition to the silver oars there was a silver rudder for the steers- 
man, coxswainless pairs never having been contemplated by the 
donors of the prize. The contrivance they adopted was to place 
a very small man in the middle of the boat, between the two 
oarsmen, who, without using the rudder, steered them by word of 
mouth. Outriggers very speedily became quite the fashion for 
fours and pairs, but for some time it was supposed that an eight- 
oared outrigger could not be built with sufficient stiffness to carry a 
crew. When, therefore, Oxford accepted the challenge of Cambridge 
to row at Easter 1845, no question of change of boat was as yet 
entertained, although the change of course from below to above 
Putney Bridge was considered expedient, and acquiesced in by both 
sides. Easter happened to beearly that year,so Saturday, March 15, 
was the date fixed upon; the state of the tide had unluckily not 
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‘been taken into account, and the race had to be rowed at six in 
the evening. 

That spring was cold and ungenial, though without any 
seriqus interruption from frost; nor did the Oxford captain find it 
very easy to replace some of the old crew who had gone down. 
In fact, one of the places in the boat was filled by a Rugby 
freshman, who had not had as yet the opportunity of rowing in a 
college crew; brother to that Mr. Royds whose similar introduc- 
tion to the ’Varsity boat I have already mentioned. The rowing 
career of the younger Royds, however, amply justified the 
captain’s discernment. The fraternal tradition so frequent in its 
occurrence in Cambridge crews was maintained on this occasion 
by two Messrs. Harkness, while another of the Cantab oarsmen 
was Walter Scott Lockhart, grandson of the novelist, a fine 
handsome fellow, not too steady in his habits, who went into the 
army, and died early. In great contrast to modern usage the 
Oxford crew had only rowed over the course once before the race, 
and Cambridge only arrived at Putney on the Wednesday. 

The weather on the 15th had become very cold and threaten- 
ing. With the tide came up large blocks of floating ice, and 
huge flakes of snow fell at intervals from a mass of dark heavy 
cloud brought up by a gusty east wind. It was almost dark 
when the boats started. I was on board a steamer chartered by 
the Brasenose Boat Club, of which I was then secretary, and to 
the best of my recollection only three other steamers accom- 
panied the race. Probably not more than 500 people witnessed 
the start. One of the newspaper accounts said that the cheers 
for Cambridge, as that crew took the lead, were ‘tremendous ;’ 
but though hearty, the enthusiasts were too few to realise that 
epithet. The race itself was a simple procession, for though 
Oxford stuck to their work with unflinching endurance, ere 
long Cambridge, in the waxing darkness, vanished to a speck, 
and finally won by more than half a minute. The scene at 
Mortlake was indescribably dreary, and the unfortunate Oxford 
men discovered that the boat containing their coats and wraps 
had somehow failed to turn up, so they were fain to point their 
boat’s nose down stream again and row as hard as they could 
to Putney. Indeed, sauve qui peut was the cry of the scanty 
company who had reached the winning-post. Just as our 
steamer was going about, we were hailed from the Westminster 
eight, which had contrived to get swamped, its crew begging for 
a passage back with us to Westminster Bridge. We gladly 
acceded to their request, but their jackets proved to be frozen to 
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the bettom of their boat, so we had to clothe them as well as to 
give them a lift. On the following morning, Sunday, March 16, 
it was found that the ebb tide had jammed so much ice against 
the numerous wooden piers of Old Putney Bridge, that the river 
above was a solid mass of frozen blocks from shore to shore! 

I might, perhaps, reasonably close with this singular ex- 
perience my desultory recollections of a period of boating history 
which rang out the old style of boats and oars, and rang in the 
new scientific régime which has progressed continuously to the 


A MODERN RACE, THE FINISH AT MORTLAKE 


present day; but it will help to illustrate the University rowing 
to which I have been confining my retrospect if I make a few 
brief references to those school matches between Eton and 
Westminster which trained so many men of subsequent note at 
Oxford and Cambridge. 

The idea of such a match was first suggested, as I have 


before incidentally mentioned, in 1820, when it was proposed © 


to row ‘from Westminster to Kew Bridge against tide, the 

Kitonians refusing to row back.’ This race was forbidden by the 

authorities of both schools, and the proposal was not renewed 
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until 1829, when the two crews started from Putney to row 
through Hammersmith (Old) Bridge and back. 

Eton won with ease. Watermen steered both boats. In 
this race the Eton colour appears to have been blue, Westminster 
white. In 1831, on May 12 (Ascension Day), a date fixed to 
allow those who had been elected from St. Peter’s College to the 
Universities to row, Westminster met Eton again at Maiden- 
head, for a race three miles with and three against stream, when 
Eton gained a second victory by a quarter of a mile, doing the 
distance in 45 minutes. From an observation of Canon Ellison’s 
which I have already quoted, and other information, I cannot 
help fancying that at this period the chances of Westminster 
were not improved by the monopoly of Roberts, the school boat- 
builder, of whom an epigrammatist wrote : 


Ille quidem refluos estus et flumina nérat 
Et que cuique essent carbasa danda rati ; 
Non illo invito quisquam per Thamesis undas 
Ire, nec audebat pandere vela puer. 


At any rate, it was not until they ceased to row in a boat of 
Roberts’ that Westminster won a race. 

In 1834, a race between the two schools, which was to have 
been rowed at Staines, was prevented by a prohibition from the 
Dean of Christ Church and the Master of Trinity, who ‘ intimated 
that unless the King’s scholars of Westminster gave their honour 
that they would not row, they would not receive them into their 
colleges.’ Some correspondence in the public press ensued, 
which led to a declaration on the part of the head-master of 
Westminster, that he disapproved of such matches ‘on account of 
the intemperance and excesses to which both they and I knew 
by experience they led.’ 

However, in 1836 a race between the schools was rowed at 
Datchet, two miles down stream and back, with watermen to 
steer. After a series of fouls, Eton won by three lengths. In 
this race the Westminster crew wore ‘ blue-striped jerseys ; Eton, 
parti-coloured satin caps, light blue and white jerseys cut off at 
the elbow and trimmed with blue satin.’ In 1837 a race was 
arranged over the same course, but a mile and a quarter each 
way, with gentlemen coxswains instead of watermen, Arthur Shad- 
well steering Eton, and Lord Somerton Westminster. The latter 
won by six boat lengths, having led Eton to the turn, then been 
fouled and passed, and repassed them again. The Rev. William 
Rogers, of Bishopsgate, who rowed in the Eton crew, has left on 
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record (‘ Reminiscences,’ 1888) his impressions of this memorable 
race, which was not only witnessed by Dr. Hawtrey, of Eton, but 
by King William IV., whose figure, in a closed carriage, wrapped 
in a white great-coat, Mr. Rogers remembers about 150 yards 
from the bridge. ‘As soon as he saw the Westminster were 
ahead he pulled down the blinds and drove back to the Castle, 
which I do not think he afterwards left.’ The race was on 
May 4, and the King died on June 20. 

William IV. was, like his father George III., a staunch patron 
of Eton; some of the inferior publications of the day gave 
credence to a story that he invited the Westminster crew to 
dinner the day before the race, in order that they might have less 
chance of winning. The Westminster book, however, mentions 
what was clearly the foundation of this fable—namely, an invita- 
tion to the crew from the King to go over Windsor Castle. The 
same document observes also that, as the blue and white colours 
in which Westminster had been in the habit of rowing were con- 
sidered too like the Eton blue, they were exchanged for pink. 

It might have been supposed that the sanction of the boat 
race by the King and the head-master of Eton would have had 
some effect upon the opposition of the Westminster pedagogues, 
but such was not the case; and on July 31, 1838, passengers 
over Westminster Bridge were indulged with the extraordinary 
spectacle of the Eton eight in readiness to start for a race to 
Putney, while three of the Westminster crew had been intercepted 
by the head-master and consigned to parental durance. Eton, 
with chivalric forbearance, took in the Westminster coxswain 
and rowed over the course. 

Wiser counsels, however, prevailed when the race was next 
proposed in 1842, and full leave was given to both schools. Eton 
had a fine crew but a very inferior stroke, and Westminster won 
from Barker’s Rails to Putney by 35 seconds, time 28? minutes. 
Milman, Haggard, and Burton in the winning crew, and Tuke, 
Wilson, and Stapylton from the Eton boat, were subsequently 
well-known champions of the Dark Blue. 

In 1843 the Etonians, with Tuke’s fine stroke, had little 
difficulty in beating a very moderate Westminster crew from 
Putney to Mortlake; and in 1844 a ridiculous correspondence, 
for which see ‘Punch ’ of that date, terminated in the race being 
abandoned. But the match of 1845 was in many respects 
especially noteworthy. Eton had a good crew, and everything 
went smoothly, July 29, from Barker’s Rails to Putney, being 
the date and place fixed. Westminster was represented, as 
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usual, by a much smaller set of boys, the stroke, Rich, only 
weighing 8st. 5lb. So Sir Patrick Colquhoun procured for them 
an outrigged boat, 55 ft. long and 24 ft.in beam, built by Noulton. 
On their first essay the boat was nearly swamped from want of 
protection in the bows; but when this omission had been supplied 
she: turned out a first-rate craft, owing in no slight degree to 
Colquhoun’s vigilant supervision, and on the day of the race 
slipped easily away from the heavier Eton ship and came in first 
by 1 minute 5 seconds. The success of this experiment at once 
set at rest the misgivings which had been entertained as to 


From an old picture 


outrigged eight-oars, and every important match has since been 
rowed in them, although for a short time a compromise—out- 
riggers at the stroke and bow thwarts only—found favour with 
very heavy crews. From 1845 to the introduction of sliding seats 
little alteration took place. 
A picture of this boat as she appeared coming in at Putney 
Bridge was painted for Westminster School, and an engraving 
from it has been more than once reproduced. Such, however, is 
the oblivion to which the exploits of even a generation back are 
consigned by the public, that this print was copied not long ago 
into one of the best of our illustrated periodicals as a re- 
presentation of the first University race rowed in outrigged boats. 
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DRIVING AT THE CAPE 


BY CAPTAIN M. F. RIMINGTON (INNISKILLING DRAGOONS) 


In England coaching is a revival, but in South Africa it is still 
a necessity. Perhaps I should here premise that I am dealing 
chiefly with the driving of the coaches, Cape carts, &c., which carry 
mails and passengers to the towns and villages separated by many 
miles from the railway stations and ports. The Cape cart is a 
very strong two-wheeled vehicle with tremendous strength in its 
axle, springs and pole, though comparatively light in other respects. 
In some very out of the way places the carts are of the roughest 
description and are usually known as ‘ gin cases,’ from the shape 
of the body, which is like a box placed on two wheels. These 
when loaded with the mails leave little or no room for the 
passengers, who are perched on them as best they can, and often 
tied on to prevent their being jerked off on rough bits of the road. 

On the more frequented roads such as that from Natal to 
Johannesburg before the railway was completed, more accommoda- 
tion was afforded for passengers, and omnibuses in some cases 
superseded Cape carts, the latter being kept for the rough bits, such 
as the descent from Laing’s Nek to Newcastle, where the Drakens- 
berg is crossed. On this line the mails had to be carried up to 
time under heavy fines for delay. Two hundred miles of country 
had to be traversed, with, generally speaking, no road except such 
as was made by the track of waggons; five or six streams and one 
fair-sized river, the Vaal, to be crossed—and a pace of eight to 
ten miles an hour was kept up night and day. To do this with 
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very badly broken horses or mules required consummate nerve, 
pluck, and endurance, on the part of the drivers. Here it may be 
said that the driver is essentially ‘the whip’ in South Africa, as 
very often, especially with a team of eight or ten, he has a half- 
caste lad, a sort of understudy, who holds the reins and is called 
the leader: the driver meantime uses the whip, occasionally 
putting a hand on the reins as may be required. 

But with a team of six horses the driver usually disdained a 
leader’s assistance. Certainly Jim Welsh, Alfred, and Hans—hoth 
the latter being half-castes—seldom had anyone to help them 
when coming down Laing’s Nek. 

The whip is a formidable weapon, consisting of ten to fourteen 
feet of bamboo, with a hide thong and giraffe skin lash: this will 
reach the leaders some fifteen to twenty yards away. A skilled 
performer will kill small birds by the wayside, and it is on record 
that a driver whilst cutting at a cobra caught it with the thong 
and brought it back to the cart very nearly amongst the passengers. 
The triumph of skill is for a driver of ten horses to sling out the 
whip perfectly straight over the near wheeler’s head, loosing the 
right hand as he does so, to get it out as far as possible, just hitting 
the near leader; then, pulling it back sharply, he hits the off 
leader by throwing his whip straight along the offside horses ; after 
this he hits the near and off horses in order, and in turn from front 
to rear, till he catches his whip up and double-thongs the wheelers. 
If mules are driven the ‘leader’ usually has a short whip, answer- 
ing to the ‘short tommy’ of the old stage coaches, with which he 
urges on the wheelers, and runs alongside the team in heavy bits 
of ‘ road.’ 

The same set of harness is used on a journey from start to 
finish. Collars would therefore be out of question and so breast 
harness is used. Atachange of horses or ‘ outspan,’ as it is called, 
the belly-band and throat-lash are unbuckled, and with one hoist 
the harness is on the ground and ready to be slipped over the 
heads of the fresh team. The pole is kept up by a ncckbar which 
depends from a strap going over the wheelers’ necks, and answers 
to the curricle bar. The whole operation of harnessing is thus 
extremely simple and only occupies two or three minutes. 

It is quite a sight to see the start of a post-cart. There are nearly 
always a few ‘doubtful starters,’ and it is here that ‘ the leader’ 
comes in useful. I well remember seeing a powerful half-caste 
holding a ‘reim’ ! fastened round the fetlock of an unbroken horse 


' A ‘reim’ is a strip of rawhide usually from 6 to 12 feet long, and is used instead 
of rope at the Cape. 
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and literally dragging it along whilst the driver kept the whip 
going; the remainder of the team dashed off, and the ‘ leader,’ after 
sprinting for thirty yards, jumped up behind as best he could. 

Sometimes, however, after one of these flying starts, the driver 
had to make two or three circles before he got them sufticiently 
in hand to dash at a ford close to the outspan. Should a horse get 
down he will be mercilessly dragged, whilst if he kicks over the 
traces they will send him along till he kicks back again, and not 
one horse in twenty ever wants a second lesson. There is usually 
plenty of room at the start, which is a great advantage with a 
jibbing team. 

Many of the Cape drivers, though not the best performers as 


AN AWKWARD CORNER 


a rule, separate the offside leader's rein from the other three reins, 
which are held in the same fashion as the same three reins in 
England. I believe the origin of this is that taking up a loop of a 
few inches would not have any effect with a team of eight or ten 
horses, as some six feet of rein must be taken up hand over hand 
to bring them round sharp. The whip is used, however, a great 
deal in bringing the leaders over to one side or the other. 

Anyone who has driven a galloping team knows that, with.a 
dead pull, one could never stop four horses really bent on going, 
If this is so with four horses, and with the assistance which a 
high box-seat gives, it may be imagined what would happen with 
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galloping horses, with snaffles on, driven by a man sitting low 
down in a Cape cart. If the driver desires to stop his team 
when galloping, he knocks them out of their stride by zigzagging 
them from side to side, at the same time whistling to them. 

I think it was the first time that I went up to Johannesburg, 
when it only consisted of a few tin huts and tents, about 86, 
that I drove with one of the Welshes through the Free State. 

We had just started, and Welsh was doing a bit of a gallop— 
a favourite way to steady the team—when the pole hook, or the 
reim which is usually substituted for it, gave way. The four 
leaders dashed off into the veldt at a tearing gallop and never 
stopped till they fell over some low rocks half a mile away. After 
they had been brought back and the trek-tow mended with the 
ever-necessary reims, we went on again, only to have it break 
again some twenty miles further on. I have never known this 
to happen before or since. Frightful accidents do occur occasion- 
ally, however, the worst being caused by the pole, or, as the 
Dutch call it, ‘disselboom,’ breaking on a down grade. There is 
only one chance then and that is to gallop the team until rising 
ground is reached. 

The difficulty of keeping horses on their legs on the clay soil 
when slippery from rain is extraordinary : with a heavy load a 
foot-break is absolutely indispensable; it saved me more than 
once when coming down to the Ingogo river from Laing’s Nek, 
especially when, as happened on one very wet day, both near- 
side horses were down at once. The tracks were often frightfully 
rough from the wash of the rain forming what was called corduroy. 
Neglect of the warning cry ‘Hold on, corduroy!’ might result 
in a passenger being chucked out of the cart. If the ordinary 
track gets washed away by the iropical rain storms, a new one 
is started by the drivers. 

Woe betide the post-cart which happens on a washed-away 
road in the dark! Besides the powerful lantern which is usually 
placed above the driver’s head, another is often slung on to the 
bridle bar which connects the two leaders. It is only their 
thorough knowledge of the country which enables the drivers to 
travel at night on roads which it would be madness for anyone 
else to drive along. Many a weary mile have I trudged in the wet 
and darkness leading the way with a lantern, possibly only to 
come at last to a stream too swollen to be safe for crossing. 
Failing information as to the drift from some. waggon driver 
outspanned near by, the only way was to take one of the leaders 
out, and after stripping, to mount, go in, and try the ford: not 


SHORT TOMMY COMES INTO PLAY 
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a pleasant job, if when one got into the middle one found oneself 
in a regular millrace and the horse beginning to swim. One was 
glad enough then to find oneself back at a place where a landing 
could be effected. 

Sometimes the coaches both met at a river which was ‘up ;’ 
then the passengers would improvise a raft and get across with 
the mails and exchange coaches. The drivers will, however, 
attempt a crossing if there is the least chance of getting over, 
even with a swim for it. Many times have South African papers 
recorded the ‘loss of life of all on board’ during one of these 
attempts. Rider Haggard’s ‘Jess’ gives no fancy picture of a 
Cape cart in a swollen river. I crossed the same river at Stan- 
derton, not far from where that scene is laid, late one night on 
our way to Johannesburg ; the -water was over the ponies’ backs 
and it would have gone hard with us had I not taken the pre- 
caution to get a native voerlooper from a waggon which had 
just crossed, to lead our ponies. 

Rivers rise, or as they say ‘come down,’ so quickly that they 
form a great element of danger to drivers. On one occasion 
when driving down from Zululand I had sent my servant on by 
a short cut to the White Umvolosi Drift. He crossed the river 
and waited for me on the other side. I arrived about twenty 
minutes after and called out to him to know if it was safe to 
drive over. He replied that the water had risen at least a foot 
since he crossed. Whilst we considered the matter it rose several 
inches. A native groom whom we sent in on a pony was carried 
down fifty yards before he got out on our side again; so we 
determined to wait till next day, and it was fortunate we did, as 
the river rose several feet. Next day it had fallen considerably 
and we crossed ; but in the middle one of the wheelers jibbed and 
broke the harness. One of us stripped and mended it ; but even 
then we did not get through till we had found a Dutchman to 
hitch on six oxen and pull us out. To our delight the jibber was 
pulled on to his head and half-drowned before he could get on 
his legs. We should have had a very rough time if the river had 
come down on us whilst stuck in the middle of it. 

In wet weather the roads become almost impassable and the 
holes where an ox-waggon’s wheel has been dug out often cause 
an upset. If the road is steep, it is not an uncommon thing to 
find the cart sliding down till it is a case of ‘the cart before the 
horses.’ Should there be any obstruction in the road, or a big hole, 
it is best to point the pole at it, as the horses will then pass on 
each side of it and the wheels follow. Should the cart have to 
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go along the side of a steep hill, it is not an uncommon plan to 
get the passengers out to haul on to a reim or rope fastened to 
the rail of the cart. A crank or bent axle is a great protection 
{rom an upset, as the centre of gravity is then much lower. With 
very heavy carts, however, it is not used, as the straight axle is 
much stronger. 

I had a crank axle on the cart which I used most of the time 
I was in South Africa, and the springs were strengthened by 
being bound with raw hide. I never had an upset with it, though 
I drove it over many rough places and frequently galloped it 


SPEEDING A TEAM OF PoNIFS 


across the open country. Though a great believer in careful 
driving, I think there are few things more elating than putting 
four racing ponies in a two-wheeled cart and ‘ speeding’ them, as 
the Americans say, on some good turf. It is advisable, however, 
to have them trained to stop at your whistle ; they soon learn this 
and will steady from full gallop to a walk in twenty or thirty 
yards. 

With plenty of room at the start we never had any hesitation 
in putting a couple of raw ponies into a team, with a stone in 
front of the wheel till the start was made down hill. The team 
was usually on the move before they had time to find out what 
had happened ; they were then kept going, and their attention 
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distracted by the whip till they had warmed to the work. After 
this they were ‘ quiet in harness.’ Horses learn to jib less readily 
where breast harness is used, as with it one can more easily protect 
the breast, by means of sheepskin, from the galls and raws which 
in most cases cause jibbing. To drive a determined jibber where 
the roads are bad, and a heavy pull through swamp or sand is a 
frequent occurrence, is no joke and may mean an hour’s delay. 
The best way I have ever seen to start a jibbing pair is to put 
a rope through both horses’ nosebands or through the snaftle rings 
and pull their heads together and to one side. 

A good way of accustoming a horse to harness is to fasten 
him to the harness of one of the wheelers and let him trot along- 
side for a few miles. Instead of a yard of tin a bugle is carried 
by the mail-cart drivers, and the old Irish maxim ‘keep a trot 
for the avenue’ is not forgotten. However tired the team may 
be, they are brought into the villages or up to the outspan at a 
gallop, with the bugle sounding, and are pulled up ‘all standing.’ 
Then the harness is slipped off, the horses first take a roll in the 
dust, and then move off to the nearest watering place, after which 
they graze till they are driven up to their stable and fed with 
mealies. 

The stages vary considerably from twelve to twenty miles; 
to save long stages between two farms tin sheds were erected 
half way and a native left in charge. One of these, being asked 
if he did not find this very lonely, said, ‘ No, sah, the rats come 
after the mealies and the snakes come after the rats.’ 

Though at the time one frequently railed at the great dis- 
comforts of travelling by coach in South Africa, now I cannot 
help looking back with pleasure to the many curious experiences 
I had during the nine years I spent there. - 
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INTER-VARSITY ATHLETICS 


BY W. BEACH THOMAS 


Illustrated from Photographs by Messrs. Srearn, of Cambridge 


‘ REMEMBER, that he who runs may read,’ said my Oxford tutor 
on giving me leave to stay up to train. It was the first time 
that he had been known to deviate into humour, and no other 
aberration has since been recorded against him. It was, however, 
easier to forgive the witticism than to follow the advice, for 
training is a most absorbing occupation. It is generally supposed 
that an athlete has this advantage over a rowing man, that he 
is his own trainer and under no thraldom to the habits and 
appetites of seven or more companions. But his freedom is more 
imaginary than actual. First, if he is at Oxford, there is the 
tyranny of his ‘scout;’ and doubtless a Cambridge ‘gyp’ is 
scarcely less aggressive. Before I received the little card from 
the authorities requesting me to order blue-trimmed clothing 
from the regulation tailor, I had been accustomed to take cocoa 
for breakfast. This concentrated beverage was at once cut off. 
‘You’ll never win on that stuff, sir,’ said Gibbs. ‘When I used 
to run——’ But the tale of Gibbs’s youthful triumphs hardly 
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warrants repetition ; all ranning men’s scouts have been runners, 
just as all rowing men’s scouts have teen ‘oars,’ and both classes 
are fuller of stereotyped theories than a coach. Gibbs would not, 
of course, brook contradiction, so I obeyed this and other behests 
like a lamb. 

But my troubles began even before the arrival of the college 
tea and tannin. Punctually at 8 a.m. I was turned out of bed 
with ungentlemanly brusqueness, forced to tub in the coldest 
water, and hounded out into the meadows for a preliminary 
‘breather.’ Then at last came breakfast, consisting of eggs, a 
huge steak, marmalade, and the liquid as specified. The period 
of incapacity ensuing was followed by a long walk, a dip into 
the fifth Aineid, as being applicable, and a light lunch. In the 
afternoon I changed despots. 

Always intensely keen on the individual progress of his team, 
our treasurer rarely absented himself from the Iffley running 
ground. It was necessary there to undergo a rigorous cross- 
questioning on the day’s doings, and to show satisfactorily that the 
official programme of laps and walks had been religiously observed. 
‘Let me have a list of your work’ was the usual phrase. It is 
on record that a certain Scotchman, who ‘joked with deeficulty,’ 
and imagined the ‘list of work’ to refer to his classical studies, 
answered that he had been studying Kant on ‘the synthetic 
unity of apperception.’ That Scotchman still remains the sole 
instance of a man allowed to train on his own lines. 

The athlete is also his own tyrant. His attention is so con- 
centrated on his own person that he becomes a valetudinarian. 
A stiff calf or strain, or a few minutes’ wakefulness, is at once 
taken as an excuse to consult the doctor, who is specially retained. 
On one occasion the team had assembled in London a few days 
before the sports in a particularly nervous state. Everybody had 
a weakness somewhere, but it was felt to be too expensive to 
consult London specialists individually. We therefore sent our 
most genuine invalid— who was also, luckily, our most accomplished 
hypocrite—to simulate our various complaints. He was fairly 
successful on the whole, and returned with prescriptions for five of 
us, apologising to the rest that the doctor’s patience had given out 
as he mentioned his sixth malady. Yet, in spite of all drawbacks, 
few occupations are more amusing than training in company. 
As long as you take plenty of exercise and keep in good health, 
nothing else seems to matter much. One of the most successful 
quarter-milers that ever ran—Macaulay, of Trinity Hall—is 
said to have hurried back to the dressing-room, after a victorious 
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race, to see if his pipe was still in, while his defeated opponent 
addressed a lament to his faded meerschaum. 

But the age is canting over so decidedly towards pro- 
fessionalism that such unorthodoxy will soon be impossible ; 
the utmost ‘rigour of the game’ is demanded of all votaries. 
Training accounts from America read like a page out of Plato’s 
‘Republic.’ The leading athletes are nursed at the public expense, 
in a sort of hydropathic establishment, ‘standing in its own 
grounds,’ where trainers, a running-ground, punch-balls, shower- 
baths, and all the latest appliances and luxuries are in readiness. 
The inmate, under penalty of expulsion, must conform to all 
rules and regulations, and harbour no other thought at all than 
how best to harden nerve and muscle. The end in view is no 
doubt attained, but the worth of the end is another question. 
It would be interesting to contrast with this American system 
the training experiences of the early athletes—of the Attorney- 
General, who as plain Mr. Webster, of Trinity, sprinted away 
from the Earl of Jersey in ’65; or of Mr. Chinnery, who began his 
long series of victories at the first championship meeting in ’66. 

It is the fashion to talk as if latter-day athletes were a vastly 
superior race to the heroes of the past. A comparison of, at any 
rate, Inter-’Varsity sports shows, however, as much degeneration 
in some events as progress in others. Those athletes of the 
‘Sixties and early "Seventies whose whiskered photographs hang 
bleaching on the walls of the pavilions were at least incom- 
parable sprinters. Tennent in ’68, and Davies, who also held 
the long-jump record in ’74, both accomplished level time, or 
10 sec. in the 100 yards, while anything slower than 10} sec. 
was not recorded for many years. The winner of the champion- 
ship sprint almost always hailed from either Oxford or Cam- 
bridge until 1880, but from then till "92 not a single ’Varsity 
athlete has been good enough to compete. The last two or three 
years have shown a better record, and this year Thomas—who, of 
course, comes from the Principality—is again, after an interval of 
twenty years, credited with level time. His running on April 2 
was not quite up to this standard, but still the race was an 
exceptional one. For three men to finish, as the photograph 
shows, in a lump in 10} sec. on a very slow path is quite 
an unprecedented performance. Who really won the race it 
is impossible to tell. The three judges agreed only in placing 
Jordan third, while a good half of the adjacent spectators were 
confident he was first. One judge was certain that Thomas 
won, the other equally sure that Carter was well in front. The 
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referee could not separate them. The difficulty of deciding will 
be best realised if the matter be considered in this light :— 
Supposing two men to run a dead-heat, it follows that the 
runner nearer the judges will conceal the further. Again, if 
the near man is much the bigger of the two, he will also overlap 
his opponent, even if the latter be really a fraction in the rear. 
Then comes the question, Is the judge to consider the hidden 
man as second or equal first? In this age of mechanical con- 
trivances it is odd that some self-registering device has not been 
invented, which should indicate at what exact point the tape 


' FINISH OF THE 100 YARDS 


was first touched. A famous scientific don at Oxford sketched 
out to me a very simple piece of mechanism which would attain 
the desired end with little trouble or expense. Perhaps it will 
soon be adopted, for athletics are becoming progressive in this 
direction. A new addition to the pleasure of the crowd was this 
year adopted in the shape of a gigantic speaking-trumpet, called 
by the learned a megaphone, and by the vulgar an extinguisher. 
The inventor claims for his trumpet that it enables the natural 
voice to be heard a mile off, but inventors are proverbially 
partial. However, it at any rate enabled even the remotest of 
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the spectators to keep up with the progress of the jumping and 
weight-putting events. 

The men of science might also be appealed to on the 
subject of timing. In this year’s sports the official time was 
twice questioned. In the three-mile the time was announced as 
14 min. 47 sec., which would make the. pace of Fremantle’s 
last lap incredibly fast as compared with$he others. But this 
mistake proved capable of remedy, for it was found that the 
watch had been wrongly read, not wrongly stopped, though 


FREMANTLE WINS THE THREE MILFS FOR OXroRD 


there is still some doubt whether the time was 14 min. 57 sec. or 
15 min. 7 sec. 

In the quarter-mile also the official record was # sec. slower 
than two ‘ press’ watches, but it is probable that the slower time . 
of 494 sec. was correct enough. The amateur time-keeper has 
before now been discovered to wait for the report of the pistol 
before starting his watch, and the difference between the flash 
and report at such a distance would, the scientific say, very nearly 
explain the whols of the divergence. Some mechanism that was 
less liable than a human finger to accidental or interested errors 
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would be a welcome invention. Nor would some such device 
be at all more complicated than several lately adopted devices, 
such as that for discovering ‘sugaring’ in a boat, or the pace of a 
cricket-ball. 

The curious pastime entitled ‘throwing the hammer,’ which 
took place on a corner of the ground simultaneously with the 
long jump, was as pitiable as usual. Rather more than half the 
throws were, so to speak, ‘no-throws,’ and the rest neither skilful 
nor successful. Modern degeneracy or disgust has been apparent 
for some years in the records of this event, and perhaps a famous 
hammer-thrower of the past was justified in his Homeric lament 
over the puny men of to-day. But, in fact, both weight and 
hammer are best wielded by men of years. Cambridge now 
possess an altogether exceptional weight-putter in Bullock, yet he 
proved quite unable to cope with his aged rival of the L. A. C. 


THE QUARTER GOFS TO OxFORD 


The introduction of these two events in the sports is historic- 
ally interesting. A brawny Scotchman, whose profession was 
feats of strength, somehow became acquainted with the originators 
of ’Varsity sports, and induced them, out of admiration for his 
‘own performances, to include first the weight and a year later the 
hammer in the list of events. The two were immediately added 
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to the programme for the championship, solely out of a desire to 
enrol at this meeting as many ’Varsity candidates as possible. It 
was this action that turned what was meant as a mere experiment 
into an established custom. In spite of annual protests from 
Oxford, there has been no change since 67. The ’Varsities are 


VASSALL CLEARS 22 FEET 7 INCHES 


so tied by precedent that alteration would have been equally 
difficult to accomplish if an egg-and-spoon race or a Highland 
jig had been originally established. 

In many ways the first rough suggestions drawn up in ’65 
compare favourably with the present programme. The events 
were then only eight in number—a steeplechase, two hurdle- 
races (in one of which the obstacles were interspersed at the 
caprice of ground-man), two jumps, and three flat races. 

The preference shown for combinations of running and jump- 
ing 1s probably due to the early connection of athletics and 
steeplechase riding. Such was no doubt the origin of several 
cross-country institutions elsewhere. For instance, at Shrews- 
bury, one of the first schools to start a system of ‘runs,’ the 
terminology was all drawn from hunting ; they have a huntsman, 
two whips, a fox, and soon. Further, in the annual senior and 
junior steeplechases the printed card of competitors is modelled 
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on that of a race meeting. Every runner is nicknamed and 
described as a jockey, and awarded an owner, in this way :— 


Owner Horse Jockey 
Mr. Jones. Scarlet Runner. C. Smith. 


As a rule, ‘ Mr. Jones’ was really the trainer of ‘C. Smith,’ but in 
the few cases where the runner had found no friend to indulge in 
training runs with him a fancy name was substituted. Of course, 
in the Inter-’Varsity sports all traces of such an origin have 
been lost; but the gain to the meeting, either as a spectacle or a 
performance, is more than dubious. 

However, in running pure and simple, there has been enough 
development to atone for many lesser defects. There are several 


Last YEAR'S QUARTER 


reasons for this temporal improvement, but the chief is the power 
of imitation. The monkey-like American Myers came over in 
’81, and, merely by showing that a quarter-mile was properly 
a sprint and not a waiting race, improved the average time of the 
race by nearly a second. In Inter-’Varsity sports Monypenny 
first beat 50 sec. or level time in ’92, and both Fitz-Herbert 
and Jordan have repeated the feat in the last two years. The 
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best time, as also the best race on record, was last year’s. If ever 
a race is to be thought worthy of literary treatment, this quarter- 
mile should be selected first. ‘Runs,’ technically so called, 
have been so often described graphically and with literary skill 


Fry's RECORD JUMP 


that it is surprising how carefully authors and journalists have 
avoided both enthusiasm and style in accounts of the races of 
mere men. A photograph is some help, and a series would be 
more; but pictures cannot pick out the ‘psychological moment,’ 
nor the arrestment of an agonised expression reproduce the excite- 
ment of the original struggle. Another successfully imitated 
athlete was Greig, famous especially as a long-jumper. Up till 
90, 22 ft. had only twice been recorded in Inter-’Varsity 
athletics, while from ’90 to ’97 the distance has been exceeded 
seven times. Greig himself, by the way, was far more consistent 
than any of his successors. In his last year every one of his four 
jumps was well over 22 ft., the best being 22 ft. 10 in. The 
secret of his success lay in the height he rose from the ground. 
In the same way Fry, in his record leap of 23 ft. 64 in., was said to 
have been as much as 5 ft. off the ground at the top of the curve. 
That height is doubtless an exaggeration, but the photograph when 
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compared with others—for instance, Vassall’s of this year—makes 
it clear that he surpassed other jumpers in altitude as well as 
in length. Mathematicians have been several times asked to 
decide the question in the abstract, but have mostly fallen foul of 
each other. One hotly maintained that it was impossible for a 
man to cover the distance at all, others argued that solution of the 
problem was impossible, and the rest produced answers differing 
by as much as 2 ft. It is a pity that instantaneous photography 
was not invented in the early days of athletics. Not only would 


GARNIER WINS THE HURDLES EASILY 


it be very interesting to have pictures of famous racers and 
races, such as the dead-heat in the three-mile between Hawtrey and 
Benson in ’72, or of the then rubicund Attorney-General in ’65, but 
the comparison would be practically instructive. For instance, 
there is no doubt that Garnier’s victories in the hurdle race in ’96 
and ’97 are directly due to imitation of his father, who ran the 
same race in the same time in ’71 and ’72. Or, again, sup- 
posing Brooks had been handed down to posterity as he cleared 
the bar at 6 ft. 2} in., or ‘Hammer Hales’ as he was speeding 
the hammer to its distant bourne, present jumpers and throwers 
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would have made a more successful attempt to achieve grace and 
consistency. Photographs of recent competitors in these events 
show a vision of feet swinging capriciously, and helpless humanity 
dragged from its circle by victorious matter. The triumph of 
matter over mind and muscle is the final verdict at most hammer- 
throwing competitions at both Oxford and Cainbridge. 

But in spite of the many drawbacks, chief of which is the April 
weather, more capricious even than the breath of popular favour, 
athletics are yearly increasing in popularity among all classes. 
The pastime has already begun to assume the cosmopolitan 
character due to its naturalness, and soon we may be comparing 
our runners with the Egyptian postmen, the Indian coolies, and 
the descendants of the Olympic Greeks, as well as with the highly 
trained athletes of Yale and Harvard. 
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NOTES 


BY ‘RAPIER’ 


Every year I look through the list of two-year-olds to take 
note of those that are most neatly named, the indispensable 
qualification being that both sire and dam must be indicated. 
There is scope for the exercise of more wit, and perhaps of humour 
also, than most people imagine. On the whole, owners have 
done fairly well with the two-year-olds of the season, though 
there are few names that strike one as peculiarly happy, such as 
‘Peccavi’ for the son of Wild Oats and Afterthought, which 
has seldom been beaten. I think, going in alphabetical order, 
‘Adjutant’ for the Zealot—Drill colt is not bad; ‘ Air Gun’ does 
well for the Ayrshire—Lucky Shot filly, and ‘Agnes Grey’ for 
the grey daughter of Pepper-and-Salt and Simple Agnes. 
‘Arabian Knight’ is very fair for a Lowland Chief—Fatima 
colt, and ‘Bequest’ springs naturally from Testator—Festive. 
Although ‘ Galopin’ has nothing to do with ‘Gallop,’ a pun is at 
times permissible, and it must have been a temptation to call the 
daughter of Galopin and Can’t ‘Canter.’ ‘The Conspirator’ is 
more than passable for a son of Hawkeye and Hush, but perhaps 
‘Lifer’ would have been better than ‘The Convict’ for the Van 
Dieman’s Land—For Ever filly? Lord Cadogan scores with 
‘Cranbourne Chase’ for a daughter of Salisbury and Galop, and 
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‘Drachma’ hits off the Pirzeus--Bimetallism filly, except that 
just at present many people are heartily sick of the Greeks and 
all belonging to them. Prince Soltykoff’s horses are often well 
named, and ‘ Keu d’Or’ is excellent for a son of Gold and Light 
of Other Days. ‘Gallina’ (Gallinule—Ina) is almost too obvious 
to be commended. I rather like ‘Grammarye’ for the Chittabob 
—Surprise colt. Grammarye is described in the dictionary as 
the art of necromancy,’ but the use of the word in the ‘ Ingoldsby 
Legends’ (where, of course, Chittabob is found) rather suggests 
the diabolical. ‘Gun-Runner’ well passes muster for the Petronel 
—Flight colt, though gun running has really nothing to do with 
flight, and is rather a business performed with quiet and caution. 


‘Intimidator’ is a capital name for the Timothy—Strike colt ; 
‘La Nonne’ was tolerably obvious for the Retreat—Rosary filly ; 
and the Duke of Devonshire has well named the Morion—Miracle 
colt ‘Lohengrin.’ Those who remember Webb’s accident on 
St. Angelo at Manchester will understand why the St. Angelo— 
Mishap colt is called ‘ Manchester.’ ‘Mellow’ (Melanion—Billow) 
makes itself. ‘Mint’ fulfils one great requirement of a name, to 
recall the parentage, Gold—Lady Minnie. ‘ Night Mail’ (Poste 
Restante—Cynthia) is excellent. Sir Blundell Maple hits the 
mark with ‘Penny Ugly’ for the son of Common and St. 
Valentine, and the Conservative student of names will, of course, 
approve of ‘Radical Party’ for the Brag—Quandary filly. 
‘Rolling Stone’ for a daughter of Geologist and Activity is one 
of the best names of the year, and ‘Sir Lancelot,’ who died a 
holy man, is good for Sir Hugo—Remorse. ‘Travel’ (Marvel— 
Travancore) is very easy and apparent—when once you have 
thought of it; and one more of Lord Derby’s neat names is 
‘Weybridge’ (Prince Hampton—Bridget). Another first-rate 
name is ‘Tripod’ (Suspender—Gipsy) : we know how gipsies 
suspend their kettles. ‘Up-Wind’ (Upstart —Cyclone) is also to 
be commended. No doubt I have missed many that well deserve 
note; very often the point of a good name does not strike one 
immediately. Of course, there are many sires and dams whose 
offspring suggest nothing, and for which really good names are 
well-nigh impossible, and many names that fit admirably are 
taken—more or less inappropriately used—for creatures one never 
heard of, or has forgotten; but it is well worth bestowing time 
and trouble in the search for really good names. 
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Although I wrote last month before the decision had been 
given in the action of the Anti-Gambling League, that I well 
knew what the decision was going to be those who read my Note 
on the subject will have perceived. Readers are aware of the 
tone of this magazine, and understand that we endeavour to 
appeal to those who appreciate all that is best and highest in the 
world of sport; the baser aspects of the racecourse or football 
field are ignored, and certainly no one is ever recommended in 
these pages to make a bet. But I do loathe these ‘ Anti’ people, 
who seek to interfere with the amusements of their neighbours. 
The sensible man does not bet—at least, he certainly does not 
do so habitually; but I am all for freedom of action, and if it 
amuses a man to do what is foolish, the idea of his being interfered 
with by a priggish little body of self-appointed censors is in- 
tolerable. Bench-made law, too, is a very bad thing, and it is 
not denied by anyone that the Act which has been lately strained 
was not meant to interfere with the man who believed in the 
excellence of his own or his friend’s horse, and desired to give 
proof of his belief by a wager when he went to see it run. I 
well remember having more than once driven down with Mr. 
Justice Hawkins to Newmarket in a friend’s fly to see races that 
finished in the Abingdon Mile Bottom or at the T.Y.C. post, and 
discussed my bets on the way, little suspecting that I was trans- 
gressing any law! With a learned judge of far higher rank than 
Mr. Justice Hawkins, too, I have talked over the chances of a race ; 
he and I have arrived at the same conclusions, made the same bets 
with the same bookmaker—and usually, no doubt, lost our money. 


Dr. Welldon, the Headmaster of Harrow, and other excellent 
people like him, little imagine what poteni, «rave, and reverend 
signiors have their names inscribed in the betting books of Mr. Fry 
and his colleagues. I have myself, indeed, executed ready-money 
commissions for an ex-Solicitor-General! I should like to 
prevent the roguish advertising tipster from earning a dishonest 
livelihood, and no one can have a greater contempt than I for the 
folly and gullibility of his victims; but I won’t be coerced, and 
it will entertain me much to help in showing these ‘ Antis’ how 
futile are their efforts. The law can be evaded in a multitude of 
ways. Directors of racing clubs, such as Sandown, Kempton, 
Hurst Park, Lingfield, Gatwick, &c., can, I fancy, easily gratify 
those of their subscribers who want to bet by making a sort of 
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supplementary club inclosure of which bookmakers can be 
members. I have not thought out the details of the scheme, or 
how those who are not members of the club proper (those who 
are would, of course, have access to the new inclosure) could 
gain admission or qualify for temporary membership, but details 
could be easily worked out. I see great possibilities, too, in the 
telephone; or if I choose to scribble on a bit of paper ‘101. 
Velasquez,’ what is to prevent me from handing it to a book- 
maker or his clerk? There would have to be some understanding 
about the prices, but this could be arranged with very little 
difficulty if both parties to the transaction were anxious to wager. 
Early betting comes up ‘on the tape’ to all the clubs, political 
and social; men who do not belong to clubs would soon learn 
where to find the list, and they would readily fall into the habit 
of making any bets they wished before they went to a course ; 
plans for altering or adding to their bets when they reached the 
course could easily be devised. Bookmakers, for instance, could 
have their carriages opposite the stands, and their customers could 
write down instructions and take or send them. Already there 
are not a few genuine amateur bookmakers in all clubs, and as it 
is no doubt an excellent game, a demand for more would speedily 
produce a supply. 


I see no possible device of the ‘Antis’ that could not be 
checkmated, and the operation would be rather diverting than 
otherwise. It is preposterous to suppose that any law would ever 
be passed to make the publication of the odds in the newspapers 
a penal offence, for the freedom of the press is a matter which all 
classes (except the little body of ‘ Antis’) vigorously support ; and 
as even Mr. Justice Hawkins and his colleagues expressly declare 
that betting is not illegal, there would be no excuse for an attempt 
to interfere with it by a side wind. So long as there is any desire 
on the part of any section of readers for a knowledge of the odds, 
that knowledge will be conveniently obtainable. It is not more 
likely that telegrams about betting will be interdicted than that 
editors of newspapers will be edited by the ‘ Anti’ division, and 
the latest betting excluded ; and if such an absurd attempt were 
made, it would be readily defeated by codes, as I explained last 
month. All this looks as if I were an advocate of betting, but I 
am not so in the least. No one recognises more thoroughly than 
I do how enormous are the chances against the backer, how 
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remote are his prospects of winning, and particularly how 
mischievous a little success almost invariably is; in twenty-nine 
cases out of thirty the man who wins is tempted to increase his 
stakes, to bet higher and higher ; he loses in due time, and then 
he makes a desperate attempt to ‘get home,’ with results 
awkward or serious, as the case may be. Betting to ‘ get home’ 
is the source of half the mischief at least. A man is cautious 
early in the day and very likely does not bet without what seems 
to him a good reason (bad as it may be in reality), but to get 
home he will bet recklessly on anything. It is a bad game. We 
see bookmakers thriving in spite of their heavy expenses, but how 
many of our friends have we not seen hard hit or ‘knocked out’ 
altogether? I repeat, it is a very bad game, and I speak as one 
who has been foolish enough to play it (unsuccessfully as a very 
general rule) with very special and peculiar advantages in my 
favour. But the one thing I will not stand is to be dominated 
and have my freedom of action checked by prigs. 


An ardent fisherman, Mr. Alfred Jardine, has sent me a list of 
big fish caught with rod and line in the season 1896-7, which, in 
most rivers, closed for ‘coarse fish’ on March the 15th. The 
specimens tabulated were weighed-in at recognised angling 
societies, vouched for by their secretaries, and entered in the 
club-books ; so that all the weights, &c., as given, may really be 
accepted as correct. Notwithstanding that many fine fish have 
been caught, the past season, owing to summer droughts and 
winter floods, was not a very successful one, as regards sport, in 
some rivers and streams; but trout, including the grand fario of 
the Thames, come well to the front, and as regards these last it 
is satisfactory to have evidence that the Metropolitan river is 
efficiently watched and preserved. Many large pike have been 
captured, notably one at Dagenham, Essex, on November 22, 
1896, that weighed 30 lb.; also a 29 lb. specimen, January 7, 
1897, in a Norfolk Broad; and another on February 26, of 29 lb. ; 
besides one of 24 lb., March 4, which, with two others of 22 lb. 
each, were taken in the same locality ; and, since then, on almost 
the closing day, a 28 lb. pike was caught in the Severn, together 
with two of 25 lb. each in the Avon. The barbel-fishing of the 
Thames, Lea, and Trent was remarkably good, a considerable 
number, from 104 lb. to 64 lb., were caught, and quantities of less 
weight. In addition to the bream specified, numerous others, 
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between 5 Ib. and 3 lb., were landed, also many fine chub, in- 
cluding a grand specimen from the Trent weighing over 7 |b. 
Roack were plentiful and of good size, but many ‘ bastard’ roach, 
i.e. hybrid bream and roach, exceeding 2} lb., were weighed-in 
and passed as true roach ; some very large dace also were ‘ creeled’ 
by anglers during the past season. 


Here is the list :— 

April, 1896.—T rout, from Thames : one at Staines, 9 Ib. 8 oz. ; 
Windsor, one each, 8 lb. 8 oz., 7 lb. 2 oz., 6 lb. 3 0z., 5 lb. 8 0z., 
5 lb. 3 oz., 5 Ib.; Marlow, 7 lb. 8 oz.; Sunbury, 7 lb. 2 0z., 6 Ib. ; 
Hampton Court, 7 lb. ; Datchet, 6lb.; Hedsor, 6lb.; Shepperton, 
5 Ib. 14 oz. 

May.—Trout: Sunbury, 9 lb.,5 lb. 8 oz., 5 lb.; Chertsey, 
8 Ib. 12 0z., 5 lb. 8 oz. ; Shepperton, 8 lb. 8 oz., 7 lb. 12 oz., 7 lb. 
8 oz., 5 lb.; Windsor, 7 lb. 12 0z., 6 lb. 6 0z.; Datchet, 8 lb., 
7 lb.; Stanstead, Stort, 7 lb. 3 oz.; Lea, 5 lb. 

June.—Trout: Thames, Boveney Weir, 8 lb. 8 oz.; Sun- 
bury, 5 lb.; Shepperton, 7 Ib. 12 oz., 6 lb. 8 oz. Bream: 
Walton, 6 lb. Chub: Streatley, 5 lb. Pike: Derwent, Yorks, 
17 lb. Barbel: Trent, Newark, 7 lb. 12 oz., 7 lb. 8 oz., 7 1b. 6 oz. 

July.—Trout: New River, Ware, 8 lb. 8 oz.; Thames, Shep- 
perton, 6 lb. 12 oz.; Henley, 5 lb. 11 oz. Barbel: Teddington, 
7 lb.; Sunbury, 7 lb. Bream: Kingston, 5 lb. 12 oz.; Blunham, 
Ivel, 5 lb. 7 oz. Chub: Windsor, 5 lb. 12 oz.; Marlow, 
5 lb. 5 oz., 4 lb. 12 02.,4 lb.100z. Tench: St. Neots, Ouse, 3 lb.; 
Roach: Lea, 2 lb. Bass: Arundel, Sussex, several, 10 lb. to 4 Ib. 
each. 

August.—Trout: Barton Mills, Cambridgeshire, 5 lb. 12 oz. 
Pike: Lincolnshire, 19 lb.; Derwent, Yorks, 12 lb. Barbel: 
Thames, Teddington, 10 lb. 8 0z., 8 Ib. 8 0z., 7 lb. 8 oz., 8 lb. 12 0z., 
8 Ib. 8 oz., 8 lb., 8 lb., 8 lb., 7 Ib. 8 oz., 7 Ib. 8 02z., 7 Ib, 7 Ib.; 
Henley, 8 lb. 8 oz., 7 lb.; Staines, 7 lb., 6 lb. 8 oz. Chub: 
Chertsey, 4 lb. 4 oz. Tench: Lincoln Fens, 3 lb. 10 oz. 
Rudd: Lincoln Fens, 3 lb. Roach: Norfolk, 2lb. 4 0z.; Bures, 
Suffolk, 2 lb., 1 lb. 14 oz. ; Lea, 1 Ib. 9 oz. 

September.—Trout: Thames, Henley,6lb.80z. Chub: 5b. 
1 oz. ; Barbel: Windsor, 7 lb. 12 oz. ; Twickenham, 7 lb. 4 oz.; 
Richmond, 6 lb. 12 oz.; Datchet, 6 lb.; Lea, 7 lb., 6 lb. 6 oz.; 
Trent, Fiskerton, 9 lb. Perch; Nottingham, 3 lb. 7 oz. Tench: 
Wroxham, Norfolk, 4 lb.; St. Neots, Ouse, 4 Ib. 
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October.— Pike: Barton Broad, Norfolk, 19 lb., 15 lb., 13 Ib. ; 
Wroxham, 15 lb., 13 lb.; Slapton Ley, Devon, 13 lb., 11 Ib., 
10 lb. ; Idle, Lincolnshire, 13 lb.; Thames, Sunbury, 11 lb. ; Exe 
Canal, 10 lb. Carp: Thames, Twickenham, 10 lb. Chub: 
Severn, 4 lb. 4.0z. Roach: Arun, Sussex, 2 lb. 4 0z., 2 lb. 

November.—Pike: Dagenham, Essex, 30 lb.; Lincoln Fens, 
21 Ib., 14 lb.; Witham, Lincoln, 19 lb., 18 lb.; Kelsey Drain, 
14 lb. ; Lea, 16 lb., 14 lb.; Gipping, Suffolk, 11 1b. 11 0z.; Stour, 
Suffolk, 10 lb. ; Norfolk, 11 lb. 8 oz., 11 lb.; Exe Canal, 12 lb.; 
Thames, Henley, 10 lb. 4 0z., 10 lb. Roach: Tring Reservoirs, 
2 lb. 2 oz. 1 lb. 15 oz., 1 lb. 12 0z.; Thames, Teddington, 
2 lb., 1 lb. 11 oz.; Maldon, Essex, 1 lb. 12 0z.; Arun, Sussex, 
1 lb. 12 0z. Dace, 153 oz., 14} oz., 13} oz. 

December.—Pike: Driftield, Yorks, 20 lb. 8 0z., 11 lb. 8 0z.; 
Trent, Notts, 15 lb, 4 0z., 12 lb. 4 oz. ; Windsor Thames, 10 |b. 
12 0z. Bream: Norfolk, 6 lb., 5 Ib. 14 0z., 5 lb. 12 oz. Dace: 
Cambridge, 1 lb. 14 0z., 1 lb. 14 0z, and 134 oz. 

January.— Pike: Norfolk Broads, 29 lb., 22 lb., 22 lb., 17 lb., 
17 17 lb., 17 Ib., 17 lb., 15 lb., 12 1b.; Thames, Henley, 19 lb., 
14 lb. 8 oz., 14 lb., 12 lb. 8 oz., 11 Ib. ; Lea, 15 lb., 10 lb. 6 oz.; 
Leicestershire, 14 lb.; Exe Canal, 13 lb. 80z.,101b.80z. Chub: 
Ivel, Bedfordshire, 4 lb. 14 oz. ; Loddon, Berkshire, 4 lb. 4 oz. ; 
Henley, Thames, 4 lb. 1 oz. Perch: 2 lb. 4 oz. Roach: 
Maldon, Essex, 1 lb. 12 oz. 

February.—Pike: Norfolk, 29 lb., 24 lb., 18 Ib., 16 lb., 13 Ib. 
8 oz., 18 lb. 8 oz., 12 lb. 1 0z., 11 lb. 8 oz., 10 lb. 10 oz., 10 lb.; 
Pontefract, Yorks, 22 lb.; Redford, Ouse, 20 lb., 12 lb., 10 lb.; 
Witham, Lincoln, 19 lb., 10 lb., 10 lb.; Thames, Henley, 16 Ib., 
10 lb. 6 0z., 10 Ib.: Sunbury, 12 lb.; Trent, Notts, 12 lb. 8 oz., 
12 lb. ; Sleaford Canal, 11 1b. Chub: Trent, 7 lb. 1 0oz.; Teme, 
4 lb. 4 oz. Carp: Medway, 6 lb. 9 oz. Perch: Medway, 2 lb. 
10 oz. Roach: Torksey, Lincoln, 2 lb.; Tring, 2 lb. 2 oz., 1 lb. 
12 oz., 1 Ib. 11 0z., 1 Ib. 9 oz. ; Lea, 1 lb. 183 0z., 1 lb. 11? o2z., 
1 Ib. 11 0z., 1 lb. 100z.; Ouse, 1 lb.13 0z. Pike: Severn, 28 lb. ; 
Avon, 25 lb., and 25 lb. 
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